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BY 

LAINDON HILL. 



" Who is it makes the soft gold hair turn black, 
And sets the tongue— might lie so long at rest — 
Trying to talk ? Let us leave God alone I 
Why should I doubt he will explain in time 

What I feel now, but fail to find the words? 

» » ♦ » » 

It seems absurd, impossible to-day ; 
So seems so much else not explained but knoMoi, 
So, let him wait God's instant men call years; 
Do out the duty i Through such souls alone, 
God stooping shows sufficient of his light 
For us i' the dark to rise by." 

Thb Ring and the Book. 
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THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTOBY. 

Little Polly Rigby running up the steep hill 
which is crowned by the village of Nunneley, 
with weary legs and panting breath, struggled 
vainly to catch the beautiful blue butterfly 
flitting so temptingly from weed to weed on the 
roadside. The vain allurement brought Polly 
to the verge of destruction in the form of a large 
stone which just did not trip her up, so she 
saved the basket of eggs she was carrying in 
her hand; but got an awkward twist of the 
knee which made her sit down on the bank and 
begin to cry. When the pain passed off, her 
tears ceased, and she continued her way with 
more caution ; the pretty butterfly had disap- 
peared, there was no other present temptation. 
Presently she started back with a little scream, 
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2 They were Neighbours. 

for a great dog had pushed his nose into her 
precious basket. A merry laugh, and a cheery 
'' He won't hurt you, miss." from the owner of 
the dog, who was not far behind, reassured 
Polly, and gave her courage to approach the 
man and ask him, " If he would be good enough 
to tell her where was the house to which the 
grand new gentleman was coming ?" 

" There's so many of that sort nowadays, miss, 
you might as well ask for Mr. Smith," and John 
Kodgers, the man addressed, was passing on, 
equally amused at the child's question, and his 
own wit ; when he suddenly paused, and added, 
" Mayhap you mean the very house where I am 
going to work, but that's better than two miles 
from here, and there's no grand gentleman there 
at present ; nothing but dirt and shavings." 

The little girl looked ready to cry, and said, 
" Mother told me she didn't know his name, but 
any one would tell me when I got here, and I 
must sell these eggs, and be quick too, for she 
hadn't a bit of bread for dinner, and I am quite 
hungry now." 

" Why, it's but ten o'clock yet ; haven't you 
had any breakfast ?" asked the carpenter (for 
such was his calling), with a good-natured 
grin. 

They were standing opposite the garden-gate 
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of the Vicarage, which at this moment opened, 
and out came the master, Mr. Carlyle. He was 
a man of middle height, slight build, and unmis- 
takable refinement. 

John touched his hat. 

" Please, sir, this little girl wants to sell these 
eggs to the new gentleman, perhaps you may 
know who he is?" 

**And mother says I must bring her home 
something for dinner," added Polly with ' great 
earnestness. 

The Vicar looked amused. 

" Why, John, you should know who he is, as 
well or better than I can. You are always 
working about everywhere." 

" Yes, sir ; and I thought perhaps it might ba 
him who's a-coming to the house where I am 
working ; but, as I've been telling her, there's 
no one there yet." 

" And where are you working ?" asked the 
Vicar. 

** At Wharton House, sir ; but I don't know 
even the name of the gentleman who's coming 
to live there." 

**0h, it's there, is it?" replied Mr. Carlyle, look- 
ing very grave, and saying half aloud, ** This is 
the beginning of the mischief, but what can be 
done?" Then turning to the little girl, he 
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added, " As no one is there it would only be a 
long walk for nothing, so you may take your 
eggs up to my house, and I will speak to my 
sister about you." 

The Vicar turned hastily in at his gate, 
saying, 

" Wait a minute for me, John ; I wanted to 
see you, and am going in the same direction as 
you are/* 

Jolfh waited, but sorely against the grain. 
He was late already, having made a long round 
in order to give his favourite dog Punch the 
benefit of a good swim in a large pond at the 
foot of the hill, and he knew if he got talking 
with Mr. Carlyle he had small chance of making 
up for his delay by increase of speed. 

However, Mr. Carlyle did not keep him long, 
and they were soon proceeding at a good pace 
through the village. 

"I wanted to ask you about two things, 
John. I am not satisfied with the pattern you 
have sent for the yvood-carving for the new 
pulpit, so I hope you have not yet begun it." 

" No, sir, I can't say I have. My evenings 
mostly go other ways." 

" I am very glad of it. I was afraid you 
might, and I should grudge any waste of such 
good work as yours. I hope soon to send you 
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another design. Meanwhile do nothing till you 
hear from me." 

** Very well, sir." 

"And the other thing I wanted to know 
about, is. What was the result of the debate at 
your club last Friday ? I hope the cooler heads 
among you carried the day." 

John coloured and looked unconjkfortable. 

" As to that, sir, it's heat that keeps things 
moving, you told us so yourself, and you f^^ished 
us to make progress; so coolness seems much 
like leaning against a gate with our hands in 
our pockets." 

This was a home thrust, but Mr. Carlyle had 
meant what he said, in both cases ; so he pro- 
ceeded with equal earnestness : 

" That depends on the meaning of the word 
progress. I should be the last person to wish 
you to stand still on the right road, but it is 
better to halt than to slay." 

" Slaying, sir ? It's not come to that yet." 

" I fear it will come to worse than that yet. 
Slaying, in your opinion, only kills the body, in 
mine it destroys the manhood and nobility ot 
the British workman, but you have not told me 
the result of the debate. Is there to be a strike 
or not ?" 

" I'm afraid you're rather hard upon us, 
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sir. Tou can't expect a poor man to see things 
as you do ; and I dont feel no call to say what 
I and my mates have agreed upon/' 

"As for being a poor man, John, you are 
scarcely as poor a one as I am," said the Vicar, 
in a most conciliatory tone ; *' and if you do not 
wish to tell me, I ask no more questions, but I 
hoped you looked upon me as a friend, and a 
real friend may say things which sound hard." 

John knew what Mr. Carlyle said was true, 
that he was a very poor man, and that he really 
wished well to the men of his parish, so he 
answered in a less hostile tone : 

" I beg your pardon, sir. You've always been 
a friend to me, but I can't make others feel as I 
do ; and, with the best intentions — ^you'll excuse 
me being so free — I don't think a gentleman can 
feel as we do about these things. But I must 
be off, I'm very late already. Hope no offence, 
sir ?" and John lifted his hat. 

"Oh, none whatever," replied the Vicar; 
" but I'm sorry you do not put greater trust in 
me. 

And John hurried off, not at all sorry the 
interview was at an end, leaving Mr. Carlyle to 
ponder whether he was pursuing the right way 
of gaining confidence ; and in his humility, for 
Jie was a profoundly humble-minded man, 
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whether he deserved the confidence he sought 
to win. 

Meanwhile Polly had been faring well at the 
Vicarage, which was a very small, very pretty 
cottage, inhabited by Mr. Carlyle, and his sister 
Lucy, and one bustling active servant, the fac- 
totum of the establishment, Mary by name, 
but always known as " old " Mary. 

The father of Mr. Carlyle had died intestate, 
leaving no provision whatever for his younger 
children, all the property being closely tied up 
to the eldest son. The jointure settled on Mrs. 
Carlyle, now also dead, was all there was to 
divide amongst eight sons and daughters, other- 
wise entirely dependent on their eldest brother. 
Of course this did not add to the harmony which 
is usual among those closely interested in sharing 
the same inheritance, and various members of 
the family had taken their small pittance and de- 
parted for warmer climes and younger civilisa- 
tions; while others, with a different sort of 
energy, or more equable tempers remained 
behind. Amongst the latter were Lucy and 
her brother Tom, the two younger ones. They 
were much attached to each other, had the 
profoundest belief there was no such place in 
the world as England ; and in spite of various 
things likely to influence them to the contrary. 
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they had a strong affection for their eldest . 
brother. 

Powdridge Court, the family place, was also a 
strong bond of union. To Tom and Lucy Carlyle, 
it was a terrestrial paradise. Neither one nor 
the other could have endured the thought of 
never seeing it again, and their warm, genial 
appreciation of it made it very pleasant to its 
present possessor to have them there ; all the 
more that the antagonistic feelings aroused in 
various members of the family had exercised a 
disturbing influence on Mr. Carlyle. Entirely 
believing in the rights of primogeniture, he was 
a kindly, though somewhat narrow-minded, man. 
He had no qualms as to his right of retaining 
all the property, but he was ruffled that his 
brothers and sisters did not see it in the same 
light. The affection, therefore, which he would 
gladly have bestowed on each member of the 
family, was now concentrated on the two 
younger ones, who alone believed him to be a 
kind brother, and to have lawful possession of 
what was morally his right. 

When the Vicar had taken little Polly up to 
his house. Miss Carlyle was just stepping out of 
the low French window of their drawing-room. 
She was dressed in a print dress made perfectly 
plainly, and had on over it a coarse brown 
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apron with a large bib, a straw hat with a blue 
ribbon round the crown as its only ornament ; 
and a white handkerchief tied round her throat, 
completed her garden costume. She had in her 
hand a basket and a pair of scissors, and seeing 
her brother returning with his little companion, 
she hastened to meet him. 

** I wish you would buy these eggs, Lucy, and 
see after this child," was his brief address ; and, 
turning away, he left her to gather from Polly 
the rest of her story. 

Miss Carlyle took the child and her eggs into 
the house, where old Mary set down before her 
a hunch of bread and a mug of milk. Mary 
had a profound belief in the value of milk for 
children. 

"That's what makes gentlefolks' children 
grow up so bonny and round, miss. These poor 
brats are just weeds ; they only get water. 
Just feed them on milk, and you'd see the dif- 
ference in a week. Why, they'd turn quite 
genteel and hothouse -like." 

" I dare say they would, Mary, and I only 
wish they could get it ; but milk is so 
dear." 

" Dear," retorted Mary, with a knowing shake 
of her head ; " with the wages the men get now 
they could get milk, if the ha'pence didn't all go 
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to the public ; but the men think of their own 
bellies before their children's." 

" No doubt you're very wise about children, 
Mary ; but the men must have their beer to 
work on." 

" And see what it comes to, miss " (Mary was 
a stanch teetotaller) ; " not a bit of bread for the 
<5hildren. Do I want my beer to do my work ? 
And I'll be bound to say that I do more work 
than these beery men." 

" We all know, Mary, there are few like you, 
but you know my brother thinks the men do 
really need some beer, only they should not 
take too much." 

With Miss Carlyle, "My brother thinks," 
settled all doubtful questions ; not so with 
Mary, who, with a great respect for her master 
as a well-meaning man, had still her own 
opinions. 

" He's a very young man, miss," was all Mary 
now ventured to say, and Lucy was too well 
accustomed to Mary's ways to take that self- 
■evident proposition in anything but good part. 

Polly, meanwhile, had munched her bread with 
^reat satisfaction, and on its completion left the 
house, with a promise from Miss Carlyle to come 
4md look after them soon. 

After parting with the child at the gate^ 
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Lucy returned to the garden to gather the roses 
on which she was bent when interrupted, and 
with a basket full of glorious flowers she re- 
entered the house. Nothing could be simpler 
than its internal arrangements. There Were no 
nicknacks about the drawing-room, for Mary 
had no time to dust them, and it never entered 
Lucy's head that she might have done so her- 
self; but eveiything was scrupulously clean and 
bright, and a few soup-plates of well-arranged 
constantly-renewed flowers filled the air with 
fragrance, and gave an elegance to the room 
which left little to be desired — when Lucy her- 
self was in the room, you might say nothing. 
Without being beautiful, she was very attractive 
from the entire absence of self- consciousness 
about her, and the natural grace of all her 
movements. 

Having arranged the nosegays to her satis- 
faction, she returned to the garden, where she 
spent two good hours in hard work wdth 
spade, hoe, and rake ; not only the flower but 
the kitchen garden was Lucy's especial depart- 
ment. All the vegetables used in the kitchen 
were her cultivation. Wet weather or dry, it 
was the same to her if anything was wanted to 
be done outside the house, and a prettier sight 
could not be seen than Lucy in garden costume 
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returning from her labours on a wet day, with 
glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes, the result of 
out-door exercise. 

After parting with the carpenter, the Vicar 
spent several hours in visiting his parishioners, 
and then proceeded to pay a call where he felt 
much greater interest than in the varied wants 
of his poorer neighbours. 

Moortx}n Manor, whither he was bound, was 
the property of the most important person in 
the neighbourhood. Left an orphan at an early 
age, Miss Moorton inherited her father's large 
estates, as well as his keen intellect and vigorous 
nature. During her minority no pains or ex- 
pense had been spared in her education by her 
guardian and her father s warm friend, Mr. 
Trevor, who, during that period, had, with his 
wife and their only daughter Helen, taken their 
temporary abode at Moorton Manor. But on 
Miss Moorton attaining her majority, Mr. 
Trevor felt it undesirable to continue his life 
there, and for the last two years had returned 
to his own small family estate in a neighbour- 
ing county. As was natural Helen Trevor was 
Miss Moorton's most intimate friend, was often 
with her, and at this time was paying her a visit 
which had already lasted many weeks. 

AH attempts at describing Miss Moorton must 
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fail, as her whole appearance changed with every 
change of thought or feeling. A bare outline 
gives a tall, well-made woman, handsome 
features, a pale, clear complexion, massive brow, 
abundance of rich-coloured brown hair, a glorious 
smile, a somewhat reticent manner, which was 
not unfrequently called haughty, though any- 
thing deserving that name was rarefly shown, 
except to those wlio were inclined to a greater 
familiarity than suited an independent mind. 

Mr. Tom Carlyle had been at once drawn 
towards this strong, powerful nature. He had 
been at the Vicarage just two years, but during 
the first Miss Moorton had been travelling 
abroad ; she then paid a succession of visits to 
^ old friends of her father and mother ; and it was 
only during the last six months that she had 
been at her own house and had much intercourse 
with those around her. 

It was to her that the Vicar applied for as- 
sistance in most of his undertakings ; of her that 
he asked advice in the various social diflELculties 
which are always turning up in every parish iu 
these difficult days ; and from her that he re- 
ceived help and support in liberal measure out 
of the abundant power and generosity of her 
nature. 

It is not to be supposed that this was an 
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unmized good to the poor Vicar ; the same 
refinement and earnestness in his own nature 
which attracted him towards Miss Moorton 
made him bask in the sunshine of her presence^ 
heedless of the darkness that might one day 
take the place of the present brilliant light. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A MOBNING CALL. 



The immediate object of Mr. Carlyle's visit wa» 
the design for the new pulpit. Nunneley 
church was a very old one, and during some 
repairs, through the carelessness of workmen, a 
fire had so greatly damaged the pulpit that it 
became necessary to replace it by a new one* 
The expense of this Miss Moorton had at once 
undertaken, and John Bodgers, the most skilled 
carpenter of the village, had been employed to 
make ihe design ; but when Miss Moorton saw 
it she said it was much too common, and if that 
was all that the intellect of the place could 
produce, she must either employ some one from 
a distance, or design a fresh one herself. As 
she had real knowledge of drawing, and had 
done some wood-carving herself, Mr. Carlyle 
and Miss Trevor both begged for something by 
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herself, and it was to see what she might have 
done that the Vicar now rang at the bell of 
Moorton Manor. 

For the last two hundred years Moorton 
Manor had remained pretty much the same pile 
of buildings as it now was. Large conserva- 
tories had been added by Miss Moorton's father, 
but these were the only modern improvements 
which the taste of its possessors would admit 
It was a fine building, with massy walls, which 
kept out both cold and heat, securing an equable 
temperature within, unknown to our present 
cardboard erections. Along the whole of the 
north side of the house ran a spacious gallery, 
filled with rare pictures, and at either end were 
a few masterpieces of sculpture in marble. The 
windows were deeply recessed, hardly admitting 
sufficient light for the treasures within, but 
adding greatly to the general effect of the 
place. 

The chief distinction of the park was a belt of 
copper beeches which skirted it on one side for 
more than two miles. The trees, originally 
planted wide apart, with no hindering surround- 
ings, had responded to their favourable circum- 
stances, and were magnificent specimens. Such 
another belt was not to be seen in the three 
kingdoms. On the park side it girdled a large 
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lake, the haunt of wild, ducks and moorfowl. It 
was a wild-looking place, that seemed as though 
forgotten by humanity, like a piece of primeval 
forest where Nature alone held sway. But it 
was full of life, a crowded haunt of squirrels, 
€very autumn holding there a jubilee ; and 
between the sound of them overhead and the 
splash of the wild ducks below in the lake, all 
sens6 of solitariness was forgotten, and only that 
of freedom and happiness remained. 

A pleasant morning-room, with furniture in 
harmony with modern weaknesses, was Miss 
Moorton's usual sitting-room. It looked on to 
the garden, which could be easily entered from 
the low-silled window ; a window which always 
stood open, though at different widths, summer 
and winter. 

In this apartment the Vicar, on being ad- 
mitted, now found both the mistress of the 
mansion and her friend, Helen Trevor. The 
former, standing by the open window, was 
looking on to the garden, doing nothing but 
just enjoying the fresh warm air blowing in. 
The latter was endeavouring to write a letter, 
but was continually interrupted by remarks, 
and as Mr. Carlyle entered the room he 
caught these words, " I cannot understand it, 

YOL. I. 2 
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Helen;*' and the reply, "Who can, my dear 
Cecilia r 

Upon his name being pronounced. Miss 
Moorton turned round and received him with a 
frank cordiality that had not a thought of self 
in it. 

''Oh, Mr. Carlyle, I know what you have 
come for ; but you will find I have shamelessly 
neglected my promise. The truth is, I have 
vainly been trying to settle a question in my 
own mind, and have not even begun a sketch 
for your wood-carving." 

The Vicar was not displeased. Then he 
should have to call again soon, and he need not 
hurry away even now ; but iie merely said : 

"Then if my pulpit actually falls to pieces 
before the new one is ready, you will not 
object ?" 

" I really am very much ashamed of my delay, 
and promise you this very afternoon to try to 
repair it ; but you must now perform your part 
towards our enlightenment) and tell us in the 
first place : Who is this Mr. Wymerly who is 
coming to Wharton House, and why is he spoken 
of as such a dangerous man ?" 

The Vicar internally winced ; he hoped the 
difficulties he was asked to solve would have 
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been of a diflPerent sort, but he was an honour- 
able man, and he shirked neither question. 

"I do not know Mr. Wymerly personally, but I 
was intimate with a friend of his who always 
spoke of him as a man of great personal attraction 
and ^ide abilities ; a new-made man— free from 
the prejudices in which, for instance, I have been 
brought up," added the Vicar laughing, ** and 
who, therefore, as my friend thought, would make 
his mark in the world." 

" Then it is his want of prejudices that makes 
him dangerous r said Miss Trevor. 

" That is one way of putting it," replied Mr. 
Carlyle ; "but his prejudices might be my truths." 

" Prejudices are delightful things," said Miss 
Moorton. " What should we do without them ? 
I cannot endure people who have none ; it simply 
means they take no interest in anything ; every- 
thing is alike ; everything is nothing, and no- 
thing is omnipotent." 

" That would not suit you, Cecy," remarked 
Miss Trevor. 

" I do not imagine that Mr. Wymerly belongs 
at all to those who are indifferent," resumed the 
Vicar. " From what I hear, he takes a great deal 
of interest in many leading questions of the day.'* 

" Then I shall like him, I know," said Miss 
Moorton, with a decision that did not make 

2—2 
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Mr. Carlyle at all more anxious to continue the 
subject; but he added, "There are so many 
ways of viewing subjects, that being interested 
in any may be a very good or a very dangerous 
thing." 

" I suppose you are bound to tell us so, Mr. 
Carlyle," said Miss Moorton, " lest we should be 
led astray ; but for my part, I never could un- 
derstand why those set in authority over us 
always want to keep us so in the dark." 

" Truth becomes extinguished in the poison- 
ous atmosphere of falsehood," replied the Vicar. 
** It will not show its light any more than a 
lamp in air full of mephitic vapour." 

" Where is the power of truth, if it is so soon 
extinguished T asked Miss Moorton. "It surely 
ought to burn all the brighter in a noisome at- 
mosphere, and show the evil around it.'* 

" I have no doubt that is what Mr. Wymerly 
would tell you it does," replied the Vicar, with 
generous candour ; " but if he thinks so, it ap- 
pears to me that would justify his being con- 
sidered dangerous ; all past experience teaches 
that truth must be carefully cherished, to be 
enabled to hold its own." 

"Dressed in pretty dresses, and called by 
pretty names," put in Miss Trevor. 

" Oh no, I did not mean that," hastily replied 
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the Vicar ; " but carefully preserved frdm coa- 
tamination, and guarded in its surroundings; 
but/' he added, desirous of changing the subject, 
" you have not told me, Miss Moorton, what was 
the question you had been vainly trying to 
settle V 

" No," said Miss Trevor. " A new neighbour, 
and especially a dangerous one, has proved a 
more interesting subject." 

^^ You must not mind her, Mr. Carlyle," said 
Miss Moorton ; " she is always mocking at my 
endeavours after what she calls philosophy, but 
it would not be worth much if it could not stand 
a little raillery." 

"Truth may be able to stand raillery. I 
would not doubt it," replied the Vicar, " but the 
danger lies in the effect it has upon the weaker 
brethren, who mistake it for truth itself." 

There was decided antagonism between Miss 
Trevor and Mr. Carlyle, of which Miss Moorton 
was aware ; so she said at once, " You will be 
inclined to laugh at my difficulty ; when put into 
words it sounds too important, but it really has 
come across me so often since my return here, 
that even in my small sphere it is a practical 
puzzle. It is, what can be done with the inca- 
pables ? Such a man as John Rodgers, for in- 
stance, only wants instruction ; he has both 
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head and hands ; but my steward is always being 
asked for employment by men who he tells me 
can only do half or a quarter of a day's work, 
and yet expect a whole day's pay. What can 
be done with them ?" 

" Now, Mr. Carlyle, am I not right in saying 
that the only thing to be done with them is to 
drown them ?" said Miss Trevor. " After it was 
quietly over, they would be comfortable, and 
Miss Moorton and the parish would have no 
further trouble." 

The Vicar, in spite of his dislike to what he 
mistook for heartlessness, could not help being 
amused at the energy with which Miss Trevor 
spoke ; and as he wished to stand on good 
terms with so intimate a friend of Miss Moorton^ 
he did his best to ** answer a fool according to 
his folly." 

" But how would you manage to have it 
done r 

" Oh, nothing could be easier. Advise them 
to emigrate — very sorry for them, but you really 
have not work for them to do. Find out one 
of these ships about which Mr. Plimsoll is 
making such a fuss ; if you like to do the thing 
in a particularly handsome way, pay the passage 
money, atid the little arrangement is complete." 

" An excellent scheme. Miss Trevor ; but as 
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it is one Miss Moorton is not likely to adopt, it 
will not prove very useful/' replied the Vicar, 
too dryly. His tone only increased Miss 
Trevor's desire to continue in the same strain ; 
and widened the distance gradually growing up 
between him and Miss Moorton. 

The latter laughed, and said, " Thank you, 
Helen . I shall come to you certainly, if every- 
thing else fails, but should prefer other ways 
first, and await Mr. Carlyle's reply." 

Mr. Carlyle felt posed ; he longed to make an 
answer which would . be a striking contrast to 
what had been said by Miss Trevor, as well as 
one that would be suflSciently practical to com- 
mend itself to Miss Moorton's steward, and at 
the same time one that was Christian enough to 
be suitable to his own calling. But how was 
this to be done when he felt as much puzzled 
as Miss Moorton herself? 

" You have come upon one of the ppzzles of 
life, Mi^s Moorton, which no one that I know 
of has yet solved as a whole ; each case pro- 
bably has circumstances which would guide 
any one who took the trouble to investigate 
them ," but that you can hardly expect from 
your steward." 

Sensible as was this reply, it hardly com- 
mended itself to Miss Moorton's strong active 
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mind, which required and believed in the pos- 
sibility of definite answers to abstract difficulties, 
which would serve as guides on all occasionsu 
She did not say, but she felt : " That is pretty 
much what Markham " (the steward) *' said." 

'' And are not you any wiser than he is ?" she 
remarked. " Then you expect me to report all 
cases to you before you can give me a principle 
on which to act." 

" I fear I am not equal to giving a principle 
where so many wiser than I am have failed ; 
but I shall be only too happy to do all I can to 
get information for you about any particular 
case." 

" Then here is one for you : John Rodgers 
wants to marry his cousin, Susan Wood ; but 
she is the only support of her father, who is in- 
capable of working, through rheumatism. Now 
what is the girl to do ? If she leaves him, he 
starves, or has to be supported by John Rodgers 
— ^for the parish says she is quite capable of sup- 
porting him, and ought to do so ; and if she 
marries, her father will be made chargeable on 
her husband — to which arrangement he naturally 
objects." 

"In our class of life," said Miss Trevor, 
" there would be no doubt as to the course to 
be pursued, and why poor people should be 
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allowed, indeed helped to marry, when they 
cannot prudently do so, I cannot see. You 
object to my drowning proposition, Mr. Carlyle^ 
but it is the direct and necessary consequence 
of these improper marriages." 

*' The worst of it is/' said Miss Moorton, 
"that John Kodgers has brought himself to 
believe that he has a right to marry Susan, and 
she an equal right to marry him, and that the 
old man has nothing to do with him, and ought 
to be taken off the daughter's hands now she 
wajits to marry." 

" I find that a very common impression 
amongst the villagers," said the Vicar, "and 
have many times pointed out to them that those 
above them in social position have no means of 
throwing off their responsibilities as they wish 
to do, but have to refrain from marriage until 
they are free to do as they like about it ; but 
my listeners never seemed to see it in that lights 
They are so accustomed to look to the parish for 
assistance that they seem quite unconscious of 
their own share in the matter." 

" And no wonder, considering the lady of tho 
Manor spends her brains in devising methods to 
enable them to do so with a faint show of pro- 
priety, and helps them to thwart the ways of 
Providence," said Miss Trevor. 
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" But you see, Mr. Carlyle, these poor people 
ought to be able to marry/' continued Miss 
Moorton. 

" You say they ought ; but Providence says 
they ought not, my dear Cecilia," said Miss 
Trevor. 

" That is all very fine, Helen ; but why now 
should not John Rodgers marry ? He is a good 
workman in full employ. Is it not very hard 
he should have to give up a wife because she 
must maintain her father ?" 

'^ There are many gentlemen who cannot 
marry, because it would bring upon them not 
only the maintenance of a wife, but also the 
responsibility of the wife's family," remarked 
Mr. Carlyle ; "and they have to submit. They 
do not find benevolent ladies ready to take 
them up and encourage their aspirations." 

This was so true, that both the girls could 
not help smiling; but Miss Trevor declared, '*It 
was one of the few instances in which women 
acted in accordance with common sense ;" and 
not to make the question too personal, it was 
allowed to drop. Miss Moorton adding, ** You 
have not yet given any advice to me, though I 
have brought a case before you, Mr. Carlyle." 

He replied, " I will see John Rodgers and old 
Wood, and find put the real state of the case ; 
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but John 18, I am afraid, drifting into a bad set. 
There is so much discontent amongst the agri- 
cultural labourers now, that mischievous people 
have begun to preach to them about the rights 
of labour ; and it has infected every kind of in- 
dustry even in these country places. I hear 
that John has joined one of the ' Unions,' and 
is almost nightly at the Swan public-house; 
where he holds forth, encouraging all sorts of 
wild ideas which can do no one any good ; and 
that a strike among the farm labourers is immi- 
nent." 

" Dear me," said Miss Mo'orton, " I hope 
that is not true ; but it is too much in harmony 
with what Markham was telling me yesterday 
He said the men were never so uppish before. 
They would not do any thing but just what 
they picked out themselves ; and yet that he 
knew many of them were only working three 
days in the week, and not making more than 
eight shillings by that. He particularly men- 
tioned a man of the name of Kigby as a most 
mischievous fellow. Do you know him V 

'* Oh yes; I am sorry to hear that ; he is one 
of the best singers in our choir. His little girl 
was up at my house only just now, wanting to 
sell eggs at the new house ; and I confess I was 
not sorry to stop her going on there. I rather 
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dread Mr, Wymerly's influence amongst the un- 
educated during these discontents. He tells 
them that if the land were free they would not 
be dependent upon wages ; and might make 
their own terms. Now, how can I meet such a 
statement as that, when I find, too, the better 
part of my flock more and more rarely coming 
to church ? I am obliged to confess it, I feel 
myself powerless to cope with these incendiaries. 
All respect, all social order seems to be uprooted. 
Every one is looking to self, and any idea of 
duty or devotion is only scoffed at." 

There was a touch of pathos in the tone in 
which Mr. Carlyle spoke, which prevented Miss 
Trevor from making any flippant reply; and 
Miss Moorton, after a moment s silence, said : 

''I have noticed it myself, the church has 
been very empty lately, and wondered what 
could be the reason ; but the weather has been 
so fine, I thought that might have allured the 
people out into the fields." 

" But surely the after part of the day would 
be suflficient for that. They might spare a 
couple of hours in the morning to hear some- 
thing better than what occupies their thoughts 
the rest of the week ; something that would 
speak to them of duty as well as of rights." 

"Perhaps, after all," put in Miss Trevor, " this 
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Mr. Wymerly is not so bad as he is represented, 
and it is only the interpretation of the men 
which makes what he may have said appear so 
dangerous. Papa has a great idea that land is 
not so free as it ought to be ; and, if it were, it 
would be a great advantage for younger sons/' 

" Thank you, Miss Trevor ; but I am quite 
contented to accept the position in which Pro- 
vidence has placed me." 

" But has Providence or the law of the land 
placed you there?" asked Miss Trevor. 

"I cannot doubt that an over-ruling Providence 
has allowed it," gravely replied the Vicar; "and, 
if every one tried to do their duty where they 
are, we should not have these serious complica- 
tions, and England would be a far happier place." 

" Do you not think that good advice must be 
opposed to these evil teachings V suggested 
Miss Moorton. " I heard that the lecture you 
gave in the schoolroom had been immensely 
appreciated by those who were there." 

"Yes," replied the Vicar, recollecting John 
Eodger's remark, " my teaching upon purely 
physical subjects turned against me on moral 
questions, as I have experienced only to-day. 
The spread of education seems only to sharpen 
the intellects of these men. Their moral nature 
remains asleep. They have no fear for their 
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souls, or respect for the Church and its 
teachers." 

" But I meant lectures on political economy," 
continued Miss Moorton, " that thej might 
learn the true relations of labour, wages, ^ and 
land, in accordance with modern knowledge." 

" I fear it would only increase the evil." 

** Supposing you were to give them a purely 
ethical discourse," suggested Miss Trevor, '' in 
which there was no dangerous knowledge what- 
ever. Surely, ' My little children, let us all be 
good together/ could do nothing but good." 

" And you shall compose it, Helen," said Miss 
Moorton. 

And deliver it," added the Vicar dryly. 
With all my heart," replied Miss Trevor. 
" I ahould like to stand face to face with these 
dangerous classes, and make them listen to me." 

" I have tried to make my parishioners look 
upon me as a friend who could realJy enter into 
their positions. I have joined in their sports^ 
tried to enlighten their understandings ; to help 
them in their difficulties, as well as ministered 
to their spiritual wants, and I hoped with some 
success, when at the first note of these sinister 
preachings it seems to be all thrown away. Out- 
wardly, they are still respectful to me ; but I 
feel there is no heart, as there used to be, in 
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their greetings. Poor aa I am, they look upoa 
me as on the enemy's side, and that being so, 
whatever sense I might preach they would not 
give it the least consideration. It would be just 
put aside." 

" Really, Mr. Carlyle, I think you take a too 
desponding view," said Miss Moorton. '* These 
men read ; they must have some knowledge of 
the consequences of strikes, ^nd if the whole 
thing was brought vividly before them, it must 
produce an eflTect." 

"A great many of them don't, and can't 
read," replied Mr. Carlyle. '' They can only 
listen. They are entirely at the mercy of those 
agitators who seek to enlist, them on their side 
by appeals to their wants and their passions." 

"And whose fault is it that they cannot 
read ?" asked' Miss Trevor. 

" There were no schools except those belonging 
to the Dissenters until I came here," replied the 
Vicar, " and the men, most mischievous in their 
idleness, are entirely uneducated." 

" Then they are just those to whom you 
should speak," said Miss Moorton. " You are 
so busy, I hardly like to ask it ; but will you 
oblige me by advertising a ' Lecture on Strikes,' 
to be delivered on an early day ? Your sister,. 
Miss Trevor, and I will all be present, which 
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will prevent any rough action on the part of the 
men, if there should be any so inclined, and 
such an attempt would at least prevent your 
feeling you can do nothing against the rising 
agitation." 

This suggestion raised Mr. Carlyle in his own 
estimation ; it did him infinite good. Like all 
modest persons, he was far too inclined to value 
himself at the estimation in which he was held 
by others, and the defection of the working men 
was most painful to him. That Miss Moorton, 
of all people, should wish him to lecture, made 
him glow with satisfaction. What he should 
say, or whether he really had anything to say, 
was entirely forgotten in the delicious excite- 
ment of the moment, and he answered readily : 

** I am not in the least too busy, if you wish 
it ; if you think I really can say what would be 
useful." 

" Of course you can, Mr. Carlyle, and I must 
believe the men only require to have the subject 
put plainly, and in such a spirit as you will put 
it, before them, to make them give up inflict- 
ing all the misery of a strike on their wretched 
families." 

Mr. Carlyle here rose to take his leave. On 
shaking hands with him, Miss Moorton said : 

** While you are preparing your lecture, I will 
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not forget the design for your pulpit, and mind 
you let me have early intimation how soon 
you will require our presence at the school- 
room." 

Mr. Carlyle trod on air as he left the hall. 
He knew his sister was waiting for him at 
home ; l\^ knew there was an arrear of school 
accounts to be looked over ; letters to be 
answered, and various small matters to be 
attended to awaiting him there ; but Mr. 
Carlyle was a mortal just now in the seventh 
heaven of delight, and all these prosaic details 
had to wait. 

Instead of returning down the drive to the 
high road, he turned off across the park in the 
direction of the lake, where, having arrived, he 
threw himself on the grass under one of the 
spreading beeches and gave himself up to the 
unguarded enjoyment of his feelings. 

It was a delicious spring day, full of freshness 
and light. Hope was around him in every 
shape, the bursting leaves, the. swelling buds, 
the merry chattering of the birds, the busy 
cawing of the rooks, one and all spoke in 
harmony with the young hopes within him.^ 
What they were he did not attempt to analyse, 
and if any rough hand had attempted to break 
the spell which held him, he would vehemently 
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have denied its existence. Yet for the moment 
he was, what is rarely allowed to any of us, 
supremely happy. 

When he at last reached the Vicarage, poor 
Lucy was a little out of patience. Old Mary- 
was vexed that her dinner, as carefully pre- 
pared as if it had been for a prince, had been 
spoiled by all this delay. 

" Why couldn't the master come in just as 
well at one time as another. For sure he could 
if he only had the cooking of his own food," and 
Mr. Carlyle was soon brought back to the vexa- 
tious times and seasons of a well-conducted 
household. 

Dinner was so late that the walk Mr. Car- 
lyle was to have taken with Lucy after it, had 
to be postponed ; there must be no more idle- 
ness that day, for had not the lecture to be pre- 
pared, to the exclusion, it must be confessed, of 
all other matters. 

So Lucy took her walk alone, unguarded by 
any brother s protecting presence, and had her 
first essay in being supplanted by a stronger 
power in her brother's interests. 

At the base of the hill on which the village of 
Nunneley stands, flows a quiet lowland stream, 
from which the village gets its name. In spite 
of the general evenness of the ground through 
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which it makes its way, its course is not without 
a few of those difficulties which give voice to 
even running waters, and make a pleasant 
babble on a summer day. It winds also with 
the vagaries of a power left to its own sweet 
will, and humble enough to be in no one's way. 
In many parts entirely overarched by untrimmed 
bushes, the play of light and shade on the placid 
stream below gives it a constantly changing 
charm^ making a stroll by its banks one of 
the prettiest walks in the neighbourhood. In 
one part, too, the stream widens out consider- 
ably, leaving a small island in its centre, which 
has been connected with the mainland on either 
side, by rustic bridges. Across these lay the 
nearest way from the village to the home farm 
belonging to Moorton Manor. For many years 
the island had been used on all occasions of 
unusual enjoyment by the villagers, as their 
public garden. It belonged to the Manor pro- 
perty, and had never been formally given over 
for the use of the people ; but custom had given 
them a feehng of right in its use, whenever it 
was needed. 

Usually it was as quiet and sleepy a place as 
the greatest lover of solitude could desire, and 
though Lucy could not be classed under that 
category, she often bent her steps thither, when 
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she had nothing else to do, for the pleasure of 
watching the fish in the waters, the rats in the 
banks, and even the great toads which stared at 
her with their wonderful eyes. 

It was to this spot that she went in her soli- 
tary afternoon s walk. When once on the island 
she soon became absorbed in watching all the 
animal life about her. Leaning on a pale which 
considerably overhung the stream, in order more 
easily to see how the minnows darted about in 
all directions, she was slightly startled by a 
voice from the opposite bank, which said very 
quietly : " Is that a safe position ?" 

Looking up, she saw a gentleman on horse- 
back, who was observing her with a look of con- 
siderable amusement, and who now just raised 
his hat. 

Lucy coloured, and was hastily drawing back, 
when he added, " I hope I did not startle you, 
but should that pale give way it looks as if a 
cold bath, at least, was inevitable." 

Lucy was both young and shy, and she did 
not like being spoken to ; so she merely said, 
" Thank you, sir," and with a slight bow turned 
away. 

The gentleman continued his course, and as 
soon as the steps of his horse could no longer 
be heard, she returned to her former position. 
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wondering why he could be so foolish as not to 
see that the wood was quite firm ; and hoping 
he would never be passing again when she 
wished to be there. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



VILLAGE POLITICS. 



When John Kodgers reached Wharton House, 
he found the foreman of the work gomg on 
there busily engaged with a gentleman he had 
not seen before. Well content that his late ap- 
pearance should be unobserved^ he hastily took 
his place where he ought to have been a full 
hour previously ; and it was not until later in 
the day that he discovered who the stranger 
was. 

When the men broke off for dinner, he heard 
that it was the future resident, Mr. Wymerly, 
who had been much annoyed at finding every- 
thing so much in arrear ; and who had been im- 
pressing upon the foreman that the work had 
to be finished by a certain day, and that he 
must make a stand against the men coming so 
late to tneir work. 
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to all this Mr. Bridger had replied, '* That 
he would do his hest ; but that he really had 
no hold over the men. If you say a word to 
them, sir, they are off. Wages are so high now, 
that they don't care a bit for a few days' idle- 
ness, and you can't bring them to their senses 
by taking fresh men on, for here down in the 
country there are none to take. Of course they 
know this as well as you do ; and when they've 
had their spree you are as glad to take them 
back as they are ready to come." 

" Nice condition of things," replied Mr. Wy- 
merly ; **8o I am to be at the mercy of these men's 
fancies ; but I should not have thought their 
wages were sufficient to make them indifferent 
to a day's loss, especially to men with families." 

" I do assure you, sir, their families are not in' 
the least benefited by the higher rate of wages; 
the surplus is entirely devoted to self-indulgence 
on the part of the men. It mostly goes in 
drink, and the result is added loss to the em- 
ployers of labour, for when the men begin work 
on the first days of the week they are frequently 
so muddled, it's enough to drive a man wild, the 
stupid things they do." 

'* Very sorry, indeed, to hear such an account, 
but surely you have some sober ones amongst 
them ?" 
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*' I used to have, bat now these foreign gentle- 
men have taken up the labourers' cause, things 
are just going on from bad to worse/* 

" Oh, indeed," said Mr. Wymerly with a quiet 
smile ; " but how ?" 

" Yes, sir, they are the most mischievous set 
of people in the world; they know nothing 
about the men, or what they are talking about; 
and I'll just give you a specimen of what they 
do : one of my best workmen, John Rodgers, a 
carpenter, who used to be the most punctual, 
civil, and hard working of the lot, now always 
comes late ; is as touchy as any of them when 
spoken to, and spends most of his evenings at a 
low public-house, the * Swan,' where the rest of 
them gather together and settle what they will 
work for, and what they won't ; and really, sir, 
I get so driven by the men that sometimes I 
think I'll go right off, and leave the place alto- 
gether." 

" I hope not until my house is finished," said 
Mr. Wymerly encouragingly ; " but I hope 
when the men have settled their own terms 
they work well for them." 

** There, sir, there you've just hit it/' replied 
Bridger with vehemence. " I should just like 
you to stand by, as I do, and see how they 
move their limbs ; one would think they were 
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just recovered from a fever, they are so slow 
and nerveless. So much work is to be done, 
and no more, and that's just it." ' 

*• "Well, I hope things are not quite so bad as 
you say ; and you may tell the men they shall 
all have a good dinner and may bring their 
wives and sweethearts, too, if the work is done 
by the time I want it." 

So Mr. Wymerly departed, thinking that 

would settle the matter; and Bridger at the 

dirmer-hour told the men what Mr. Wymerly 

had said ; but it was received without a sign of 

gratification ; and, as soon as they were left 

alone, they began to discuss whether it should 

be accepted and the strike deferred, or whether 

they would at once proceed to stand out for 

their rights, and not be turned away by any 

bribe. It was in that light they looked upon 

the promise of a dinner. It never entered 

their heads, the possibility of its being given 

them unless something was wanted from them 

which could not be got without it. 

Most of the men were for rejecting it at once; 
but two or three thought it would be a great 
pity to lose a bit of fun ; and it was finally 
decided to refer the question to their managing 
committee,, which met twice a week at the 
" Swan " Inn. 
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John Rodgers for one wished for the dinner ; 
he thought it would be very pleasant to go to 
it with Susan Wood, and he determined to be 
present the next night at the committee, and 
use all his influence in that direction. 

On his way home that night, he passed the 
cottage in which Peter Rigby, the father of 
little Polly, lived ; the child was playing before 
the door, and John good-naturedly asked her to 
see what a good fellow '* Punch " was ; *' why 
even the geese like him to run after them, so 
you should, Polly." 

Polly proceeded to pat the great dog, who 
appeared to like to feel her little hands in its 
thick hair, when her mother, hearing voices 
outside the cottage, opened the door and came 
out and joined them. 

" Quite a summer day, John ; where's Peter?" 

" With the parpon, I suppose," replied John 
with a grin. 

" No, he's not there ; he's done there these 
two hours, and I can't think why he's not here 
to tea." 

" PYaps he thinks it'll not be good yet," sug- 
gested John. 

"Nay, he knows I alius puts the pot to 
stand a good half-hour before he ought to 
come," 
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" Pr'aps he's doing something for Miss Lucy, 
then ; she likes to get a bit of help in the 
garden sometimes/' 

" No, father wasn't there," said Polly. 

"When V asked John. 

•* Why, when I was." 

** But he may have gone since." 

•* I don't think it's likely," said Mrs. Rigby ; 
" I wish I knew where he was, I've such a nice 
cabbage for his tea." 

" Mother, let's eat it. I should like a bit," 
said Polly. 

•' All in good time, child ; but we'll wait for 
father a while yet." 

** Good-night," said John ; " I must be oflf, 
for I have to be back in the village in an hour^ 
and if I see Peter I'll tell him Polly is eating 
his cabbage up." 

" No, no, no I" screamed the child, running 
after him ; ** tell him to come home." 

When John next found himself in the village 
he went to see Susan Wood and the old man> 
her father, whom he found more weak and ailing 
than usual, and proportionably cross and exact* 
ing. Susan was a good daughter, and had no 
easy life with her father. Out at work nearly 
every day, when she returned at night she had 
to attend to a fretful invalid, weary and dulL 
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from having nothing to do, and from being left 
alone the whole day. The one bit of gladness 
in Susan's life was the evening visit from John. 
Hitherto it had been an unmixed good. Both 
she and John, seeing each other. every day, had 
been contented to wait until they could marry 
with prudence ; but the new ideas about strikes 
and higher wages had fermented in John's brain 
until he believed it was very hard that any one 
should be richer than his neighbour, or that 
there should be any obstacle to every one's doing 
exactly what he wished. He had tried to in- 
oculate Susan with the same views; but she 
had been brought up by an excellent mother, 
'who had taught her to work hard, and to trust 
in God ; and Susan said plainly she did not 
understand the matter, and thought there must 
be something wrong if people wanted to have 
other people's money without earning it." 

So John felt baffled. He had hoped to have 
made her a warm partisan. He felt vexed with 
her, and with every one else too, and the even- 
ing meetings had been far less harmonious or 
advantageous to either of them than formerly. 
To-day, however, he was full of the promised 
dinner and in a hurry to tell the news to Susan ; 
but he had to wait even for that There was strife 
in the cottage, and John sat gloomily by, almost 
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Bilent^ to see how Susan was scolded and put 
upon, until at last the querulous old man was 
got to bed, and she could come downstairs and 
listen to him. 

When the place was tidied up, and Susan 
had sat down to mend some clothes, she gave 
such a sigh that John hastened to inquire what 
was the matter. 

** Oh, John, I know it's very wrong — mother 
always told me I was too hasty — but really 
sometimes I feel as if I should just run away."' 

" Too hasty I You're a deal too quiet. Do 
you think I'd stand being spoken to in that 
manner ?" 

Susan could but smile. She did not think it 
was at all likely. 

" I tell you what it is, Susan," continued John, 
" it's just a burning shame, and Td leave the 
old man to himself, that's what I would." 

" Oh, hush, John ! You mustn't speak like 
that. What would mother say to me ?" 

" Just what I say," doggedly replied John. 

" No, that she never would," said Susan, 
throwing herself back in her chair, and her 
apron over her face, and beginning to cry ; " but 
it's very hard ; and, oh ! I wish I were a better 
girl, and more like her," 

John looked at her in silent wonder. 
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" She never gave father a cross word," con- 
tinued Susan, " though he was worse sometimes 
to her than ever he is to me. Oh, mother, 
mother I I wish you were here." 

John did his best to comfort Susan, though 
her state of mind was an enigma to him. There 
was no one to fret him when he came home 
tired at night. Strong, youpg, and self-confi- 
dent, he never did feel tired, as Susan constantly 
did, and that he might be to blame when he 
felt out of sorts, instead of aoy one else, was an 
idea that had never entered his head. 

So he told her the grand news of the promised 
dinner, and that he meant to persuade the rest 
to put off the talked-of strike until it had taken 
place ; and he promised her a piece of bright 
ribbon to tie round her throat ; and they con- 
tinued chatting about who would be there, and 
whether this one would be able to come, or that 
one would be sure to be aiway, until both John 
and Susan thought it would be a mighty 
pleasant affair, and that their own troubles 
might be borne until after it had taken place at 
least. 

*'But, John," said Susan, "after having this 
dinner, I hope you don't mean to have anything 
more to do with these strikes ?" 

'* Oh, I don't know about that," said John. 
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'* But I don't think that would be right, to 
take the gen'lman's food, and then to throw up 
work." 

" But we're not to get the food till the work 
is done ; he's too knowing for that," said John. 

" Knowing !" said Susan. ** If he gave it 
before, you'd call it a bribe." 

** May be," said John, just now in too good a 
humour to dispute it ; and kissing Susan, and 
telling her to mind and look very smart, John 
went home in good time, that he might be punc- 
tually at the works next day. 

The sun rose the following morning in a 
cloudless sky. The air was hot in spite of a 
brisk east wind blowing, which gave promise of a 
continuance of fine weather. It was early in May, 
and at present there was little shade anywhere. 

The almost bare branches of the trees cast 
their thin shadows to little purpose. Thera 
was light everywhere ; light on the dry, broad 
roads ; light on the gleaming waters ; light on 
the young grass and the bursting buds ; light 
on the fleeces of the sheep and lambs ; even the 
rooks that settled upon them shone so brilliantly 
with their glossy backs, that they formed no 
exception. It was the light of young life ; the 
light of hope ; fruition had yet to overcast that 
hope. 
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Cecilia Moorton rose at six, and throwing 
open her window, looked out upon the gladness 
all around with a heart as glad. Young, gifted, 
without experience, holding power in her hands, 
she believed in immediate results, and firmly- 
trusted possibilities. How fresh and invigorat- 
ing the smell of the air, how pleasantly warm 
the sunshine ! The distant gleam of the river 
Nune caught her eye as it flowed through a 
part of the park ; a faint sheep-bell, and a caw- 
ing rook, alone disturbed the rich silence around. 
She drank in this fulness of existence with a 
greedy soul, and grudged the time that was 
necessary to complete her toilet before hastening 
to descend into the garden. 

When at last she stepped forth, fresh and 
free as a youthful goddess from her morning 
bath, it was not for enjoyment alone that she 
passed swiftly through the well-kept, lawns and 
shrubberies lying near the house, and soon found 
herself on' the road which led most directly to 
the village church. In her hand was a sketch- 
book and pencil, and as she went her mind was 
busily occupied in observing all the natural 
forms around her, and planning possible arrange- 
ments for the pulpit carving. 

A splendid thistle just outside the church- 
yard finally arrested her, and she sat down to 
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sketch the lovely curves of its leaves, wreathing 
them artistically into a forrn which might en- 
circle the pulpit. " Crowned with thorns " was 
in her mind whilst doing this. " His life, 
<5rowned with thorns, and mine so useless and 
so happy." She threw back her head and gave 
a sigh, the first faint fleck that lessened the 
brilliancy of the morning. 

It was, however, but a passing shade. She 
promised herself to do so much to ennoble the 
privileges of her position that her conscience 
should not condemn her, and soon turned her 
thoughts to what would most appropriately 
ornament the base of her design. Was all work 
crowned with thorns ? Did all labour merely 
bring a sense of imperfection, a longing for what 
is not yet attained ? If so, no kind of labour 
would do. But labour itself was sweet — at 
least some kinds ; for instance, drawing on this 
delicious morning ; but then perhaps she en- 
joyed it because, unaware how imperfect her 
performance. Cecilia longed for some one to 
tell her where she failed, her desire to do well 
far outweighed any longing for approbation. 
From her position, her efforts hitherto had been 
more than appreciated, until she rejected almost 
with disdain the approval so largely dealt out 
to her by those around. 
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There must be peace in life, as well as thorns, 
and some form of peace must be the base of life, 
and its symbol shall ornament the base of the 
pulpit ; but what ? She looked up, and crossing 
the road was Mr. Carlyle hastening towards her, 
with delight expressed in every feature. 

Cecilia was not well pleased to see him. She 
wanted to be left alone to determine what form 
the work she had undertaken should assume ; 
but she did not show it, and in reply to Mr. 
Carlyle's genuine expression of delight at finding 
her thus engaged, she showed her sketch, and 
asked for criticism. 

^ Mr. Carlyle looked at it for a minute in 
silence, and then said : 

" It is beautiful 1 quite beautiful 1 How could 
you bend all those sharp points into such a 
regular contour without losing the appearance 
of leaves, and leaves that seem to have placed 
themselves naturally where you have put 
them r 

Cecilia was pleased at this question. It 
showed more true perception of what she had 
tried to do than she generally met with. She 
pointed to the plant before her. 

** There is my master. I have endeavoured 
to learn what he could teach me. I am glad 
you are pleased, but I feel it is very inferior to 
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what it should be. I wish you would tell me 
how I could improve it ?" 

With an artfulness for which he would not 
have given himself credit, Mr. Carlyle pointed 
out one or two curves that might be somewhat 
too abrupt, and an angle that was a trifle too 
sharp, though believing in his own soul that the 
sketch could not be improved. 

Cecilia made every alteration as suggested, 
though doubting considerably whether the cha- 
racter of the foliage was not thereby being more 
or less injured, and then inquired, what he 
would think most suitable for the base of the 
pulpit ? 

" I have always thought," replied Mr. Carlyle, 
"that we do not put suflScient joy into our 
church ornamentation. We have a few thanks- 
giving services, it is true, but for the rest life is 
a struggle, and religion a dread judge of how 
we pass through that struggle. There is nothing 
cheerful about our churches. Why may we not 
be invited to pray, rather than threatened with 
the consequences of not praying ?" 

" Then you would like a wreath, of roses better 
than a crown of thorns ?" 

" Oh no, not alone ; suffering there must 
always be, as we know from our great Exemplar ; 
but surely there may be beauty and gladness 
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too. We need not be always kneeling on stone 
floors with bare knees, thence to rise up and be 
crowned with thorns." 

" I hope not," said Cecilia smiling, " but ^It 
seenis to be the general opinion that those, who 
l\ave gone through most suffering, are most fit 
for the crown of martyrdom." 

" Or the aureole," replied Mr. Carlyle. "The 
crown of thorns is already round their brows, 
after which comes the exceeding great reward. 
Now will you not design something lovely, and 
without any thorns, also as a part of life ?" 

Mr. Trevor says that young minds play with 
thorns because they do not know what they are 
handling ; that when once they have felt them 
they want only roses. I am glad you will admit 
l)oth, for their sharpness of outline is so par- 
ticularly valuable in carving, which just at pre- 
sent is the most I know about them. But I will 
think of something beautiful and attractive for 
the rest of my design. Good-morning, Mr. Car- 
lyle, I must hasten home. It will not do to 
keep Miss Trevor waiting for her breakfast, by 
way of adding to the joy fulness of her life." 

When CeciHa entered the dining-room, it was 
etill vacant, but Miss Trevor soon made her 
appearance, raising her hands in astonishment 
as she noticed CecUia's hat and mantle, which 
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she had just thrown off. " So early oilt, and 
what for ?" 

The sketch-book was produced. " Very pretty 
indeed, my dear Cecilia. You are a real artist, 
hut may I as I am a dunce, ask what is really 
the leaf that you have thus transformed ?" 

" Thank you, Helen, that is the first piece of 
r^al condemnation I have received." 

" Not at all, my dear, but really I am ignorant 
about leaves " 

" Oh, if you had seen it ! It was a superb 
Scbtch thistle." 

" Really Cecy, I did not think you capable of 
such satire." 

" Satire ?" 

" Apparently youVe forgotten that is what 
donkeys feed upon. It is rather irreverent to 
make it support the arms of the church, in the 
shape of those of the good little man that will 
rest upon them." 

" Incorrigible one," exclaimed Cecilia, half- 
vexed at the turn given to her morning's work, 
yet quite unable to help smiling at the auda- 
cious disregard of conventional politeness which 
Helen Trevor generally displayed in most of her 
remarks, and which really was one of the ties 
that formed her strongest attraction to her. 

" You know," continued Helen, " if he im- 
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bibes any of their quality through their symbols, 
which is the sort of thing we all have to do 
nowadays, it wiU not make his sermons more 
pleasant to listen to ; really, they are dry enough 
already." 

"Then let's hope he won't. But I could 
never understand why thistles were condemned 
as dry ; the leaves I have been sketching were 
fat and juicy." 

The servant, entering at this moment, brought 
in Sk heap of letters, which the two girls eagerly 
uodo 92[oaq and read. For a short time there 
was complete silence, broken at last by Helen 
saying : 

*' How polite papa has grown to you, Cecy,*' 
and she read out : 

"Ask Cecilia whether it will suit her t^o 
receive me just now ; I am anxious to be 
in the neighbourhood. It is reported tha,t 
our member is dying ; that there must soon be 
a fresh election, for which the contest will be 
very keen. I am told that a new man, a Mr. 
Wymerly, means to stand in the Liberal in- 
terest, and that orders have been already sent 
down from the Carlton Club to oppose him by 
every possible means. It is a sad pity that 
Ce^lia has no vote for all her large property ; 
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aad I wish to make Mr. Wymerly's acquaint- 
ance, and find out whether he is a fitting man. 
The discontent which is seething in the agricul- 
tural districts makes it all important for holders 
of landed property to be on the alert. It is 
absurd to suppose you can simply ignore it ; the 
world marches on in spite of the most ardent 
retrogradists, and though Cecilia cannot vote, 
she can appreciate the position of things far 
better than most of her tenant-farmers. She is, 
according to my views, bound to use her superior 
enlightenment in trying to open out wider views 
than mere self-interest dictates to those whom 
she can influence. It is idle to say she should 
do nothing." 

"Papa has a most alarming sense of public 
duty. It always used to tire me so when he 
began upon those high and mighty themes, but 
I dare not show it ; he would have been so dis- 
gusted. You, however, are difierent ; you are 
somebody. I have the happiness of being no- 
body. But tell me really, do you care in the 
least who our member is, or who he is not ?" 

" I care so much," replied Cecilia, " that I 
should like to be the representative myself, if 
only I could thereby carry out some of the 
reforms so much wanted. But what can I do ? 
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I can perhaps see what is wanted, but should 
merely get laughed at for my folly if I tried to 
do anything/' 

"Unless we can be used as partisans," re- 
marked Helen. '' Do you remember how Lady 
Castleton drove about at the last election, and 
was hooted, and cheered, and had orange peel and 
all sorts of things thrown at her ? Mr. Carlyle 
senior spoke of her afterwards as having played 
a most spirited part. I never heard him so en- 
thusiastic before, I thought it quite a pity he 
could not marry her. By the way, what a bore 
it is, that of the two principal landlords in the 
neighbourhood, one is a bachelor and the other,, 
'young, beautiful, and unmarried.' Couldn't 
you take compassion upon him, and unite all 
this vast acreage ? Think what a position that 
would be for exercising political power." 

To this remark Cecilia deigned no reply, but 
said : 

" Is that all your father writes T 

*'Yes, on this important subject, but really, 
Cecy, do consider my suggestion. Deep wisdom 
underlies it" 

" Too deep for me, then. I will write at once 
to Mr. Trevor, and tell him how delighted I 
shall be to have him here. I wish Mrs. Trevor 
would come too. Do you think she would ?" 
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" And be kept in order by mamma? Oh no ! 
thank you ; she never can remember I am no 
longer a mere child ; it will be the same with 
you, though you are Lady of the Manor," 

" Undutiful as untrue," said Cecilia. 

** You never will learn by experience. In 
vain I try to prevent your running your head 
into a noose." 

"At least I am not afraid now, and if Mrs. 
Trevor will come we shall be able to' do many 
things which without her might be difficult or 
impossible. Perhaps that will reconcile you." 

'' I will be reconciled if you will give a grand 
ball. Nothing short will do." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A MEETING AT THE SWAN. 

The evening of the same day was the one ap- 
pointed for taking into consideration the accept- 
ance or refusal of Mr. Wymerly's proffered 
feast. In the course of the afternoon there had 
been a large gathering, chiefly of agricultural 
labourers from the surrounding villages, on the 
island before described. This was originally 
called ** The Green Island," the latter word was, 
however, always now dropped, and the place 
was familiarly know as "The Green." The 
men had given up half a day's pay, and trudged 
considerable distances, to be present; without, 
however, having any very definite idea as to the 
object of their presence. 

Mr. Magog, sent from the central Society of 
Discontents, had been actively canvassing the 
district; promising higher wages, better food. 
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improved cottages, if they only would unite. 
The first thing to be done was to produce an 
imposing array ; the next, that all should enrol 
themselves in the Union, which was the princi- 
pal work that had been done that afternoon ; 
and lastly, to attend the meeting at the Swan 
Inn, where Mr. Magog was to address them, 
and make the whole thing clear to the simplest 
among them. 

As Cecilia and Helen returned from an after- 
noon ride, they passed " The Green," and noticed 
the unusual gathering. Everything was, how- 
ever, conducted in a perfectly orderly manner, 
and two or three of the men were chaffing the 
one policeman who was looking on, the sole re- 
presentative of law present. 

A little further on they met, and Cecilia 
stopped to speak to, a middle-aged man, whose 
name was Wilson. He was a particularly quiet 
well-behaved man, who had once been a weaver 
in a neighbouring town, but the particular 
manufacture on which he had been employed 
had been superseded by later inventions ; 
Wilson had been thrown out of employ without 
much power of turning his hands to other 
industries, and latterly had carried a pack of 
small wares wanted by housewives and not 
always easily obtainable in country districts. 
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The contents of his pack had, in the first 
instance, been provided him by Cecilia, who- 
well knew his worth. This had made him 
independent, as long as he was able to go- 
about. He was one of the few grateful people 
to be met with, and his face brightened all over 
when, as on the present occasion, Cecilia stopped 
to speak and asked him "What had brought all 
ttese people together ?" 

** Dunno' hardly, ma'am," was the j reply, 
taking off his hat, scratching his head, and re- 
placing its covering all on one side. 

" Oh ! I thought you could tell me," said 
Cecilia. 

After a pause, and looking down at his shoes,, 
he slowly raised his head and said : 

" But I canno ; though I did hear summat 
about higher wages ; but/' shaking his head,. 
" I don't know nothing about that." 

" Then you haven't joined the rest T 

" I ! not I. I've my bread to win. I don't 
know about these things, and I don't meddle 
wi 'em." 

" Good-bye, Wilson," said Cecilia, and she rode 
off with Helen. 

Wilson continuing the road towards Nunneley. 
Having arrived there he went straight to the 
Swan, Inn; he was tired and thirsty, he wanted 
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■a. pot of beer, and, taking off his pack, set 
himself down on the bench on one side of the 
door. After a short rest, he went inside to get 
some beer. Within the bar he found the land- 
lord disputing angrily with another man, whom 
he recognised as Peter Rigby. 

Peter had not enjoyed his beautiful cabbage 
the preceding evening. After long waiting in 
Tain, Polly had had more than was good for 
her, Mrs. Rigby not having the heart to touch 
any of it, for she guessed' only too well where 
her husband was. So, after putting Polly to 
bed, she locked the door of her house, and went 
to the Swan, hoping to persuade him to return 
with her. 

This hope, however, proved vain. Peter was 
already too far gone to heed her gentle eflforts 
to get him away, and she had to return alone. 
He sat on and on, until turned out of the 
house when it was closed for the night ; and 
then was so muddled by what he had taken 
that he could not find his way home ; and, after 
staggering along for some time in the wrong 
direction, finally fell down by the road-side, and 
there passed the remainder of the night. Drink 
was Peter's besetting sin, and it was dragging 
him down lower and lower, week by week. 

When he came to himself the next morning. 
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he felt utterly incapable of anything but re- 
turning to the scene of his evening debauch, 
and getting something more to steady his 
nerves. The landlord, nothing loth, admitted 
readily so good a customer; and there he had 
been the whole day, until, as the time was 
approaching for the meeting of the working- 
men, the landlord wanted to get rid of so dis- 
reputable an inmate, and refused him anything 
more to drink. 

By this time, Peter was in a state of savage 
irritability ; he loudly and angrily remonstrated, 
showing fight, and threatening not to leave 
until he had had as much as he wished. While 
this was going on, Wilson's entrance caused a 
diversion, and, on the landlord's turning aside 
to draw him a glass of beer, Peter took up his 
position, so that when it was handed to Wilson,' 
Pet^r snatched it out of his hand, and rushed 
out of the house. 

The contents of the glass were soon down his 
throat ; and, seeing the pedlar's pack lying on 
the bench, he made a dart at it with a yell of 
enraged triumph. In a moment the pack was 
on the ground, and the contents scattered in all 
directions, to Wilson's intense dismay, who had 
slowly followed his lost beer. The pack had 
been hurled with such force that it was broken 
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to pieces, but oji his stooping down .to collect 
the bits and to recover some of the contents^ 
Peter turned upon him with fury, and so be- 
laboured him that Wilson, who like most 
weavers was not a strong man, was getting 
much the worst of it. 

The tramp of many feet approaching now 
sounded near, and made Peter look up. With 
the instinct of the wild beast who recognises 
his master, he jumped up and, giving his victim 
a final kick with his foot, he made off in the op- 
posite direction to that of the advancing men. 

The landlord coming out, now that he heard 
help was near, shouted out, *' Stop him ! stop 
him !" and, while a few of the most active in 
the advancing party rushed after Peter, he 
himself proceeded to pick up poor Wilson, who 
was lying half-dead on the ground. 

Peter was soon trapped by his pursuers and 
handed over, though not without a desperate 
struggle, to the policeman, who came up in the 
tail of the procession, and who with the assist- 
ance of a couple of volunteers carried him off 
and locked him up. 

Wilson had been badly injured, and in ac- 
cordance with his urgent request was carried 
home to his frightened wife, and the village 
doctor summoned to see him. It was doubtful 
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what the end might be. The afl&iir looked very 
serious. This was ajQ unfortunate preparation 
for Mr. Magog's eloquence. It sobered the 
spirits of the better part of his hearers, and left 
the more turbulent ones with a less chance of 
getting an exciting scrimmage out of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The men stood quiet and irresolute before 
the door of the inn, and John Rodgers coming 
up about this time was astounded at the general 
discomfiture, and really grieved when he heard 
its cause. But the landlord could not let mat- 
ters pass off like this ; he bustled about with 
mugs of beer and appropriate interjections of 
pity and compassion, the latter for Wilson, the 
former for himself in having to keep a house 
where such things might at any time occur. 

*' But I hope you will come in, gentlemen, 
and not let this unfortunate affair prevent your 
settling the important business you have on 
hand to-night." 

Mr. Magog coming up just now turned the 
thoughts of the men to the questions they had 
to settle, and they all turned into the largest 
room of the inn, where a small table had been 
placed near the wall, on one side, while the rest 
of the space was occupied by benches, as far as 
those at the command of the landlord would go. 
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leaving considerable standing-room, however, 
for those who could not obtain this superior 
Bccommodation. 

After shaking hands with a few of the first 
men, Mr. Magog without further delay jumped 
vpon the table and began his discourse. 

Fortunately he was a short man, or from his 
elevated position his head would have touched 
the ceiling of the low room ; as it was, its 
proximity was far too close to be pleasant, and 
added greatly to the heat, which soon became 
almost insupportable. 

Mr. Magog began to speak quietly and slowly, 
but the plaudits of his hearers excited him to 
more vigorous efforts, and before long the per- 
spiration was running down his whiskers as he 
proceeded from one assertion to another. 

**I need not tell you, my friends, that we 
must all live ; we know that, we feel it only too 
often ; what we are here to find out is how are 
we to live ?" ("Very true.") " We cannot live 
without bread ; bread is the staff of life " 
{"True, true"), "and bread we must have. 
Have you got enough ?" (" No, no.") " Who 
has ?" (Here a voice called out " Markham.") 
^* Perhaps he has, but that does not help you 
to have it. What you want is money to buy 
it — a fair day s wage for a fair day's ^ork. 
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Have you got that V (Here there was a chorus 
of No's.) "Then how are you to get it? 
My friends, there is but one way, and that is by 
combination/' (" What's that ?" shouted a 
stentorian voice from the end of the room.) 
" What is it ? Why, it's joining together, it's 
joining the Union ; and that's what many of 
you have been doing to-day — I wish I could say 
all of you. There's plenty of bread to be had^ 
but the farmers keep it for themselves. They 
think you can live upon what it suits them to 
give you. They do not live in tumble-down 
houses, and taste nothing from one week to an- 
other but bread and a little tea. And isn't that 
what your wives have to starve upon ?" (*' True 
enough, master."-) " What you have to do is to 
teach these farmers that you won't stand it any 
longer." 

Here a voice shouted, " And get turned out 
of onr houses ?" 

" Well, if it comes to that you must emigrate; 
but the farmers want you, they cannot do with- 
out you," (" I dunno that^') " and you must tell 
them plainly you must have enough to eat 
What I working men and their wives and 
children starving, that the rich may fatten 
on the land." (** Shame, shame," and, "Ah, the 
land, that's it, if we had but a bit of land.") 
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"Well, my friends, if you join the Union, 
the Union will maintain you." (" How's that ? 
how can the Union maintain 'un ?") 

"By taking out of your right hand pocket, and 
putting into your left," said a strange voice, 
which had not yet been heard, and looking 
round, the men saw standing at the open door a 
tall, handsome man, whom most of them had 
never seen before. 

Mr. 'Wymerly had been standing there some 
minutes, listening to what was going on ; his 
remark was received with a few hisses, succeeded 
by a dead silence, which for the moment para- 
lysed Mr. Magog's eloquence ; but recovering 
from the unpleasant interruption, and rising 
equal to the occasion, he turned to the stranger 
with, 

" May I request to know who you are, sir, and 
what right you have to hinder this meeting ?" 

Thus addressed, Mr Wymerly stepped for- 
ward, the men making room for him, civilly 
enough, and taking off his hat replied, 

" My name, sir, is Wymerly. I have neither 
wish nor power to hinder this meeting. I came 
on purpose to hear what you had to say, and to 
join in any discussion which might afterwards 
follow." 

The quiet, respectful way in which this was 
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said, soothed Mr. Magog's ruffled pinions^ and 
the raen called out : " Let's hear 'un." 

Upon which Mr. Wymerly turned to Mr. 
Magog and said : " If you have not finished, 
pray continue. I will speak after you, and shall 
be glad to hear you explain the advantage you 
think it will be to these men, when they have 
not money enough to live on, to spend some of 
it in joining a union, and being maintained by 
the hard-earned money of their fellow labourers." 

" Sir," replied Mr. Magog, nettled by the op- 
position he met with, ** that is the way all you 
aristocrats speak. You say the money of these 
men is hard earned ; some of you even have the 
honesty to say the amount is too little ; but at 
the same time you set yourselves against the 
only means the men have in their power to make 
any alteration in their wretched condition. 
Can a poor man single-handed stand against a 
fiirmer, who will dismiss him as soon as look 
at him if he asks for higher wages ? (murmurs 
of applause.) These men know they can do 
nothing ; you know they are powerless ; but you 
wish to keep them so ; you wish to have them 
at your feet, white slaves, bound to the soil, 
working at st^.rvation prices for a bare subsist- 
ence, and the workhouse for their old age.'' 
(Loud applause.) 
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"These are serious accusations," said Mr. 
Wymeriy, when there was silence again ; "which, 
speaking for myself,! distinctly deny ; and speak- 
ing for others, I say that if they appear to desire 
what you have just stated, it is because neither 
side, neither the men nor the masters, see their 
way out of the difficulties by which they both are 
surrounded. That is one reason why I am here 
to-night. Believe me I do not come as a foe, 
but as a friend." 

" You speak fair, sir,'' said Mr. Magog, '* but 
' fair words butter no parsnips,' and what the 
men want is both butter and parsnips. I will 
show them how to get both. You say 'remain 
as you are, you may be starving, but we don^t 
want to starve you.'" 

There was a roar of laughter through the room 
at this remark, and '* Hit un there," " Caught it, 
I guess," " Yes, yes," was heard on all sides ; 
but the men were quite good tempered, and all 
the readier to hear what Mr. Wymeriy would 
say, from feeling they had the best of it. 

As soon as there was silence again, Mr. Wym- 
eriy said, " I am just coming to live among you, 
it would be very odd therefore if I wished those 
about me to be uncomfortable and discontented. 
On the contrary, I wish to know whether you 
really have grievances, and what you believe 
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would remedy them. If I see my way to help 
you, nothing would give me more satisfaction ; 
but if I think you go the wrong way to work to 
alter what you may really have to complain of, 
I can't help you to do that ; and I shall always 
tell you plainly when I think you are in the 
wrong. If you join a Union, and put in money 
against old age, or illness, or accidents of any 
kind, I believe you do the wisest thing you can 
possibly do, but if you join a Union to enable 
you to go out on strike, I think you do the most 
foolish ; and as I said take the money out of 
your right hand pocket to put it into your left, 
with the certainty that before long there will be 
no more money to do even that with." 

A voice from the men " But how s the wages 
to get riz?" 

" When the farmers say they are too poor 
even to keep their men on during wet weather, 
let alone raising the wages," said Mr. Magog, 
" what can these men do but combine, and force 
them to come to terms ?" 

" It never answers," resumed Mr. Wymerly. 
*' It only produces a lot of bad feeling in both 
masters and men alike ; the men having nothing 
to do, too, drink their time away, while their 
wives and children bear the brunt of a grievous 
loss of money on all sides." 
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" Then pray, sir, if we are altogether wrong, 
may I ask what you do propose instead of that 
starvation you do not desire ?" asked Mr. Magog, 
in a triumphant tone, for he fully believed in 
himself, and that he had finally posed Mr. 
Wymerly. 

" I must know a great deal more than I do 
at present about both wages and prices in this 
neighbourhood,'' quietly responded Mr. Wym- 
erly, " before I should be prepared to say what 
was adequate pay for a labouring man ; but I 
will enquire carefully, and having done so, I will 
summon two meetings — one of the masters, and 
one of the men — I will endeavour to induce the 
former to agree to a common rate of pay, in ac- 
cordance with tha^ conclusions at which I shall 
have arrived ; and I will explain to the latter 
the basis on which I have made my calculatiops. 
I will hear anything they may have to say on 
the subject, and I will pledge myself to endea- 
vour always that they shall never have any just 
cause for saying * they have not a fair day's 
wage for a fair day's work.' " 

" Thank you, sir," said one of the men, which 
gave the tone to the rest, who cheered Mr. 
Wymerly, and the meeting soon after dispersed, 
the men in a more hopeful frame of mind than 
when it had begun. Mr. Magog was the least 
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contented. He believed he had a cause, he 
believed in himsdf, and though there was no- 
thing in what Mr. Wymerly had said at which 
he could take offence, he still felt him an inter- 
loper and a marplot. He could not rejoice at 
any settlement of the question in which he was 
not the leading agent. 

The unexpected turn given to the meeting by 
Mr. Wymerly 8 presence seemed to postpone the 
question of the acceptance or refusal of his 
treat to the men. They all dispersed without 
discussing it. 

The next morning, when Cecilia heard of the 
mischance that had occurred to Wilson ; reaching 
her as it did with many exaggerations ; she sent 
down at once to know the real state of the un- 
fortunate man, and learnt with much pain that 
the injuries he had received were serious. The 
village doctor pronounced it to be quite un- 
certain whether he lived or no, .Peter's final kick 
having caused internal injuries, whose extent 
could not be ascertained at once. 

Peter himself, sober enough now, was taken 
before a magistrate, and committed to prison, 
pending the issue of Wilson's recovery or death. 

The whole village was saddened by this most 
unhappy event. Wilson was a harmless man, 
whom no one disliked; with many he was a 
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great favourite. The same almost might be 
said of Rigby. No one even suggested that he 
bore any ill-will to Wilson ; but he was beside 
himself with drink. He was a clever man with 
a fine voice, which made him particularly ac- 
ceptable at all merry-makings, and now those 
who blamed him most were inclined to put the 
blame upon the drink, and not upon him. 
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CHAPTER V. 



INTERESTING NEWS. 



A FEW days after the events just recorded, a bill 
appeared in the windows of all the principal 
shops to the effect that on the fourteenth day of 
the month a discourse upon " Strikes" would be 
delivered by the Rev. J. Cg-rlyle, in the village 
school-room, at eight o'clock in the evening. 

Lucy Carlyle came up with a copy of the bill 
to Moorton, Manor, with her brother's com- 
pliments. He was too diffident to bring it him- 
self, so made it the occasion of sending his sister 
where she was always delighted to go. 

Cecilia had just completed her design for the 
pulpit; she was putting away her drawing 
materials, when Miss Carlyle was announced. 

"So glad to see you. It is a long while 
since you have been here," was the pleasant 
greeting she received. I wish you would come 
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oftener. You must be very dull by yourself all 
day when Mr. Carlyle is occupied." 

Lucy smiled. "J am not often 'very dull; 
the time passes very quickly ; but at all times I 
see very little of my brother." 

"Indeed," said Miss Trevor, "that is very 
bad of him. I thought brothers were made to 
take care of their sisters. 

Lucy looked up surprised. She was not ac- 
customed to hearing fault found with her brother. 

" He does take care of me when I want it, 
which is not often. I like being left to myself." 

" That s very good of you to say so, but it is 
more than I do," said Miss Trevor. "I like 
being amused and taken about." 

"How dull you must be here then," said 
Cecilia. "I am sure I have done nothing to 
ctinuse you." 

"No, you haven't," quietly replied Miss 
Trevor, " but I am in daily expectation that you 
will." 

Lucy looked at Miss Moorton to see how she 
took this remark, and was greatly reassured by 
the amused look on her face. 

" I am really very sorry for you, Helen, I 
will endeavour to justify your confidence. To 
begin, I hope you will go with me to hear Mn 
Carlyle s lecture." 
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" I should be delighted to go if there was any- 
chance of a reply on the other side ; but I must 
own to feeling always in opposition to a lecturer. 
He has it all his own way, and can enunciate 
whatever he pleases, without a chance of arriving 
at that truth you wise people profess to hold 
so dear." 

"Now, Lucy, is she not intolerable?" said 
Cecilia. " What can we do ? You and T have 
a poor chance with such a rebel. However, I 
shall bring her with me in spite of it, and I 
hope you will join us also." 

Lucy was delighted to accept, and luncheon 
being announced, Miss Moorton kept her for it^ 
and they all proceeded to the dining-room. 
Miss Moorton told Lucy that she should ask 
her to take back to her brother the pulpit 
design which she had just completed ; whereupon 
Lucy said she should be very glad to do so, but 
that her brother had left home that mornings 
and would not be back for several days. He 
had been summoned to Powdridge Court by their 
eldest brother, from whom they had had an 
exciting piece of news. 

"A wedding, I hope, at the least," mis- 
chievously remarked Miss Trevor. 

" May we share your interesting news ?" asked 
Cecilia. 
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"I shall only be too glad to tell you," replied 
Lucy. ** It is so very important to us, and since 
my brother left I have been obliged to make a 
confidant of my dog, having no one else." 

"At least he will not betray you," said Cecilia, 
** but do let us hear what you told him ?" 

" It is a marriage," said Lucy, glancing at 
Miss Trevor, " and no less a one than that of my 
brother himself." 

** I heartily congratulate you. I hope you are 
pleased," said Cecilia. 

" We do not know the lady," replied Lucy, 
*^ but we have long wished my brother to marry. 
It seems such a pity he should live all alone in 
that large house. It will be so much nicer when 
there is a mistress there too." 

" That depends," remarked Miss Trevor. 

" Oh, I am sure it will," said Lucy. "I have 
so wished for a sister-in-law ; and then, when I 
go there I shall have some one to speak to when 
my brothers are out." 

" It is a very large place for you to be alone 
in," said Cecilia. 

" Yes," said Lucy, " did I not know every hole 
and corner, and love it dearly, I should be glad 
to be back at our cottage here ; but with a 
mistress there it will be quite different. ^I 
shall never want to leave." 
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" I should think your sister-in-law would be 
only too glad to have you," said Cecilia. 

" I hope so," replied Lucy, innocently ; " be- 
cause when my brother Tom marries, which .of 
course he will, I must be turned out, the house 
is so small, and should have no where to go to." 

Cecilia said to herself, " Poor child, what an 
uncomfortable position "; but aloud, " You have 
not yet told us who the lady is ?" 

" Oh, no, I quite forgot, and upon that a great 
deal hangs, as my brother wrote this morning. 
She is the only daughter of Lady Castleton, 
who, you know, was so active at the last election ; 
and she wants my brother to stand at the next, 
which she says must soon take place." 

Cecilia and Helen interchanged looks, and the 
latter remarked: "Very well arranged. Lady 
Castleton." 

"Has your brother known Miss Castleton 
long V a^^ked Cecilia. 

" I fancy not," replied Lucy, " but he writes 
that she is very handsome, that he really thinks 
it is now time for him to marry, and that as 
Lady Castleton wishes it very much, and says it 
may make all the difference as to whether we. 
have a Tory or Mr. Wymerly returned at the 
next election, that he has agreed to the wedding 
taking place as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be completed." 
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" What an exemplary son-in-law !" exclaimed 
Miss Trevor. 

" What does Mr. Tom Carlyle say r asked 
Cecilia. 

" I hardly know," said Lucy. " I thought he 
seemed a little anxious, but he was in such a 
hurry to be off after reading the letter, that I 
think he hardly heard what I said to him. 
Who is Mr. Wymerly ? Do you know ?" 

" Everybody seems to be asking that ques- 
tion,^' said Cecilia. *' At present he is a myth. 
It will be quite a relief when he takes substantial 
form. All we know is, that he is coming to live 
in this neighbourhood, and, if there is an election, 
to contest it in the Liberal interest." 

" Oh 1" said Lucy, " then he would be my 
brother's opponent." 

" Mr. Trevor is coming here to make his ac- 
quaintance," said Cecilia ; " so we shall be able 
to find out soon whether he is a lion or a lamb, 
but you of course are bound to disapprove him.'* 

" I really don't know anything about that," 
said Lucy, " but I will ask Tom, atod then I shall ; 
but please tell me, are you a friend of Mr. 
Wymerly ?" 

** I do not know him," replied Cecilia, "I ex- 
pect that his views on political questions will be 
the same as mine, and I may add Mr. Trevor's ; 
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hut you know my opinions go for nothing, as I 
have no power to make them known." 

" Oh," said Lucy, " Lady Castleton seems to 
manage it ; but I hope we shall not be opposed 
to you." 

** If you are a good sister you cannot avoid 
it," remarked Miss Trevor ; "but perhaps you are 
not." 

"I am very fond of my brothers," replied Lucy, 
^' and I know nothing of politics." 

** Perhaps your brothers do not agree T asked 
Miss Trevor. *' That might give you one chance, 
but only one, anyhow." 

Lucy laughed, she could not quite make Miss 
Trevor out ; but to-day she was too much ex- 
cited by the rlews from Powdridge Court, for 
anything else to make much impression on her. 

Finding that Lucy was alone, Cecilia persuaded 
her to stay the rest of the day, and in the after- 
noon the girls went on to the lake boating. It 
was a lovely afternoon, with scarcely a breath 
stirringf. ' The air was full of the scent of freshlv 
rolled grass; a few fleecy white clouds floated 
lazily above their heads ; the tender green of 
the young leaves was a joy to look upon, and 
not less so the sweet faces and graceful move- 
ments of the three girls as they rowed with no 
slight skill up and down, or stopped for awhile by 
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some of the islands, of which there were several, 
to watch the busy ducks; or landed to gather 
the waving daffodils which grow in profusion on 
some of them. 

" A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeza" 

The three girls were back only just in time 
for dinner, soon after which Lucy returned home, 
for fear of a reproof from old Mary for being out 
so late when her brother was away. Before she 
left, Cecilia gave her a packet for her brother, 
containing the completed design for the pulpit, 
which was to be given him on his return ; 
" and," added Cecilia, " if he is satisfied with it, 
I hope he will have it begun forthwith ; at 
any rate, I am no longer answerable for any 
delay.'' 

Lucy was certain her brother would be satis- 
fied if Miss Moorton was ; and she returned with 
a light heart to the pretty cottage and still 
prettier garden. 

On arriving there, to her great surprise, she 
found her brother already returned. He looked 
unusually grave, but greeted her with a plea- 
sant smile, and eagerly held out his hand for 
the proffered drawing when he heard where she 
had been, and what she held in her hand for 
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him. He clasped his hand tightly over the 
roll, but seemed in no hurry to open it, and 
Lucy was far too anxious to know the cause of 
his return to care to see the drawing, which 
otherwise would have excited her liveliest 
curiosity. She deluged him with questions, 
which Mr. Carlyle at first seemed inclined to 
parry, but Lucy would not be put off in this 
way, and it ended by his saying, " It's no use 
pretending I like this marriage, Lucy ; and 
Stafford was so put out by some remarks I made 
that I thought it best to return at once, we were 
both feeling so strongly on the subject." 

'* Oh dear 1" exclaimed Lucy, " and I thought 
it would be so nice." 

To this her brother made no reply, and after 
a few minutes' pause, he added, "It would 
indeed be nice if he married this lady because 
he loved her, but it's a mere arrangement be- 
tween her mother and Stafford. lie wants a 
wife. Lady Castleton wants an establishment for 
her daughter, and Powdridge Court is too pre- 
cious to receive a mistress in that way." 

^^ But are you sure, Tom ?" 

" Stafford does not even pretend he is in love. 
He says he does not care for any one else ; that 
it is a very suitable connection ; Miss Castleton 
is very handsome, and will do extremely well to 
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mind his household ; and then her mother has 
been talking a lot of stuff to him about this 
coming election. She has actually been per- 
suading him he should stand. Fancy Stafford 
in Parliament 1" 

" Then he would have to go up to London/ 
said Lucy, " and perhaps I should go too." 

" And you think that would be su6Bcient to 
justify the whole thing," said Mr. Carlyle, with 
an asperity most unusual to him. 

" Nay, dear Tom, I was not thinking about 
that," replied Lucy, *' but I should like to go to 
London." 

** Ah 1 you women are all alike ; a little bit ol 
amusement, and you snatch at it regardless of 
everything else." 

** Don't be vexed, Tom ; I will never leave 
Nunneley if you do not wish it," said Lucy 
going up and kissing her brother ; " but you 
know you will marry some day, and then what 
will become of me T 

" As long as I have a home you will have 
one," my dear Lucy. No one can ever marry 
me for my estate, and if my wife loves me she 
will love you," replied Mr. Carlyle, with more 
solemnity than the occasion warranted. But 
the best part of his nature was outraged by his 
brother's proposed marriage, and he was too 
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much in earnest to remember that Lucy was 
very youn^ and her wish very natural. 

" When is the wedding to take place ?" asked 
Lucy. 

** I really do not know when it is proposed to 
take place, but I will not believe it yet to be 
quite inevitable. I must hope that Stafford will 
think the matter over a little more before he 
binds himself irrevocably." 

" Did he say anything about me ?" 

*' Oh yes ; of course. He expected you to be 
a bridesmaid, or something of that sort ; but I 
hope you will refuse. He wished me to per- 
form the ceremony, but I told him I really could 
not do it." 

Lucy was aghast. " I should not like to 
quarrel with Stafford," she replied. 

" That would not be a quarrel." 

" He would think so ; it would be such an 
affront." 

The Vicar felt himself growing very irritable, 
so hd said, '* Well, Lucy, I have told you what 
I think about it. I am tired; and have yet some 
things to attend to, so I will go to my study, 
and perhaps to-morrow you may think differ- 
ently." 

He then left the room, and Lucy retired to 
her bedroom, where she sat thinking a long 
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while before going to bed. Perhaps she had 
never thought so seriously before, but it was 
an odd mixture of her brother s objections, the 
delight of having a sister-in-law, whom she pic- 
tured everything that was agreeable, and who, 
of course, was to be very fond of her ; the plea- 
sure of her brothers house in town, the long 
visits she should pay there, eta, until she 
brought herself to believe that Tom was very 
severe in his ideas ; that it would all be de- 
lightful, and that if Stafford wished her to be 
bridesmaid, which of course he would, she should 
certainly accept, and then, what should her 
dress be ? But at this momentous question, the 
clock striking eleven, a most unusual hour for 
Lucy to be up, she started up from her chair 
and hastily began to undress, putting off its 
consideration until a more fitting opportunity. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Carlyle having entered his 
study, and carefully closed the door, threw him- 
self down in his easy chair, and leaning back, 
closed his eyes, still carefully holding the precious 
drawing in his hand. He gave a deep sigh ; he 
was much disturbed, both by events and by 
himself. Vexed that he felt so irritated, that 
he who should set an example to the people 
about him, should be so quickly ruffled ; but 
then had he not cause ? Was it possible to 
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take quietly all he had heard that morning? 
It gave him inexpressible pain that the brother 
towards whom he had only loyal feelings, whose 
retention of the parental fortune had never given 
him the shadow of an uncomfortable feeling, 
should think so lightly of the obligations of 
matrimony ; should put aside as unnecessary all 
the deeper feelings which could alone sanctify 
such a connection. And then, too, he was 
annoyed, from very mixed feelings, that political 
questions should get mixed up with it. Lady 
Castleton was, to say the least, fast. Was the 
daughter so, too? Any how, if his brother 
stood, it would be in exact opposition to the 
views held by the owner of Moorton Manor, and 
tha.t now had become a matter of great im- 
portance to him. Personally he had no very 
decided political views, but he knew that Cecilia 
Moorton had. He felt that her views would be 
more likely to agree with those of Mr. Wymerly 
th^n with those supported by Lady Castleton, 
which gave him a pang, the explanation of 
which he hardly cared to discover. Neither 
could he bear the thought that his brother 
should be made the tool of such a woman as his 
future mother-in-law, which he felt would be 
the inevitable consequence of this marriage. 
While seeing his brother that morning, he had 
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endeavoured to rouse Mr. Carlyle's pride, but 
had found there was none to be roused. The 
owner of Powdridge Court was far too well 
satisfied with himself and his position to imagine 
for one minute that it would be necessary to 
assert his independence. Secretly, too, he was 
flattered by the court paid to him by Lady 
Castleton. I cannot add by the preference 
shown by the daughter, for there was none ; but 
she acquiesced in the arrangement in a lady- 
like way, accepted his presents, wore them 
whenever he was present, and walked the path, 
chosen for her, so well, that a keener observer 
than Mr. Stafford Carlyle might have been 
deceived as to her real feelings. 

After rehearsing all that had passed between 
himself and his brother that morning more than 
once, his dissatisfaction increasing each time, 
Mr. Carlyle at length started up with the deter- 
mination of throwing the subject off his mind, 
and carefully unfolded the paper Cecilia had 
sent him. It was a bright moonlight night, the 
^butters of the study were never closed, the room 
was flooded with light, with which there was no 
other to jar, for the lamp had remained unlit. 
By this magic light he gazed upon the drawing 
traced by the hand that he admired most in the 
world, and we need scarcely add that he thought 
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it beyond praise. Nor was he so far wrong; the 
design was beautiful, the base of the pulpit was 
surrounded by a glorious wreath of the leaves 
and blossoms of the large wild convolvulus ; the 
summit crowned by thistle leaves, and on each 
side of the centre panel, most artistically ar- 
ranged, was, on the right side, a flowering iris, 
with its graceful leaves; and on the left the 
flags and head of a bulrush. The other side of 
the side panels being covered with ivy leaves. 
The sight of this beautiful thing, and the thought 
of her who had done it, restored harmony to 
Mr. Carlyle's feelings. With an unsaid " Thank 
God there are those who can feel and draw such 
things," he raised the paper to his lips ; her dear 
hand had touched it again and again ; it was a 
part of her, a thought of hers, and it was his ; 
she had sent it to him, but oh! how could he 
part with it ? how hand it over to the coarse 
touch and dirty fingers of a workman ? It was 
impossible, it could not be, it must be copied, 
and this one for ever remain in his holy of holies. 
Oh 1 if Stafford felt towards that girl as I do 
towards her! that he can renounce such a feeling 
as this, for the unhonoured possession of a beau- 
tiful woman ! Here Mr. Oarlyle was unjust 
without knowing it, he was not aware that his 
rother never could have similar feelings towards 
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anyone ; that perhaps he was even giving his 
best to this Miss Castleton ; and that at any 
rate he admired her far more than any other 
■woman he had seen lately. It was far into the 
night before Tom Carlyle retired, but when he 
did so it was long before . sleep came to rescue 
his busy brain from the various perplexities 
which had occupied it during the day. 

The next morning at breakfast-time Lucy was 
informed that she was to get some tracing paper 
and make a copy of the design to be shown to 
John Rodgers ; "and mind, Lucy, it must be done 
at once, for I really cannot wait any longer for 
it," continued Mr. Carlyle, in a tone of busy in- 
diflference, for which he gave himself infinite 
credit. 

Lucy was not a little frightened at the task, 
but she did her best, and on taking it to her 
brother she was surprised to see him put aside 
what he was doing, take up his hat, and tell her 
to come with him, and they would go down and 
see if Rodgers was at home. Lucy then believed 
her brother really was in a hurry to have the 
work done. 

Rodgers was at home eating his dinner when 
the Vicar and his sister arrived there, but when 
shown the design, flatly refused even to try and 
do it. " Look here, sir, it's no use my attempt- 
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ing where I cannot give satisfaction. I never 
did nothing like that before, and I knows I can't 
do it. If you wanted a full-blown rose, with a 
leaf or so, or even a bit of ribbon tied in a love- 
knot, why I can do that as well as any man 
hereabouts, TU be bound ; but all these leaves 
and things is summut quite different ; I never 
saw the likes afore." 

*^ But, John, would you not like to try ?" 

" No, sir, I shouldn't. T'other s quite good 
enough for me ; why, what a time all this would 
take I It wouldn't pay, sir ; it wouldn't pay." 

" Miss Moorton would take care you were no 
loser by it," put in Lucy. 

" Excuse me, miss, but you ladies don't un- 
derstand these things;" then turning to the' 
Vicar : " you see, sir, I'm mostly in regular 
work ; when I come home at night I'm tired, I 
don't want to set to work again. If I did it 
after hours it would take me a year or more ; if 
I give up my days to it, when it's done who'll 
take me on again ? It's not like a small things 
that I might have thought on ; besides which, 
sir, I know I couldn't do it by rights. I 
shouldn't content you, I know I shouldn't." 

" Not unless you are willing to do your best,. 
John." ' 

" Nor then neither, sir." 
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" But have you no ambition ? This might 
lead to more work of the same kind, and, if well 
done, it is always well paid." 

" Sorry to disoblige you, sir, but I can't do 
it," replied John, doggedly. 

This was a most upexpected difficulty, but 
the Vicar and his sister, feeling there was 
nothing to be got out of John, left the cottage 
not a little disappointed. 

As soon as they were outside, Lucy exclaimed, 
" Oh, Tom, what will you do ?" 

" I cannot understand this. He had under- 
taken the other design. Three months ago, if I 
had offered him such a piece of work as this, he 
would have been only too glad to have taken it, 
and all that he says about not being able to do 
it is almost impertinence, He knows that I 
know he could do it if he chose." 

** How very tiresome !" 

" It s more than that. It's not only that 
just now I do not know to whom else to 
apply — he really was quite exceptional in his 
ta^te in wood carving — but I believe his refusal 
is the result of all the agitation about wages 
now going on. Who ever heard before of John 
being tired and unable to work ovei* hours ?" 

The Vicar returned home greatly annoyed. 
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CHAPTEK VL 



A LECTURE ON STRIKES. 



Mr. and Mrs. Trevor arrived at Moorton 
Manor on the thirteenth of May, the day before 
the one on which Mr, Tom Carlyle was to deliver 
his lecture on Strikes. Cecilia had particularly 
requested them to come in time to be present. 
She wished to pay this compliment to the Vicar ; 
«he also wished to hear what Mr. Trevor thought 
of the lecture. She had no doubt Mr. Carlyle 
would give the men good advice in some 
respects, but she doubted whether moral truths 
were all that was needed. She believed that 
was all that the Vicar had to offer them, and 
she was anxious to consult a more practical 
mind, one more in harmony with the wants of 
the men and the changing times. 

Cecilia had the greatest regard and admira- 
tion for her guardian. It was with great regret 
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she had acquiesced in his wish to leave her sole 
mistress at the Manor, and after his departure 
she had felt noore than ever how much she had 
been indebted to his constant forethought and 
regard for herself and her position. 

To his present visit she looked forward w^th 
inexpressible satisfaction. The preparations for 
his reception would have done honour to a prince, 
and when the door-bell announced his arrival, 
she hastened to receive him as a daughter might 
her father. The pleasure was mutual. Mr. Tre- 
vor greeted both the girls with almost equal 
affection, and the first bustle over, Cecilia 
carried him off to see some improvements she at 
his suggestion had made, leaving Helen to look 
after the comforts of her mother. 

'* Oh, Mr. Trevor, I cannot tell you how much 
obliged I feel by your coming now," exclaimed 
Cecilia, as soon as they were in the garden. 
It seems so absurd for me to be in my present 
position. I want to do so much. I want to 
benefit my tenants and the poor people. I 
should like to have pleasant society, to show 
what society might be. I should like " 

" To be a regular Lady Bountiful, a blessings 
to all around," interrupted Mr. Trevor, with a 
funny smile on his face. '* Yes, my dear Cecilia, 
that is how all young people begin who have 
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generous instincts ; but you will find an uncom- 
fortable obstacle in the prosaic fact that every- 
body likes to be happy in their own way, and if 
your way is not their way they would rather be 
without your blessing." 

" But you used to tell me, that when I was 
mistress here I ought to do so much for those 
dependent upon me that my time would be 
more than occupied." 

'* You have not found it so ?" 

" I ? I've done nothing !" 

" And when you express a wish to act, I 
throw cold water upon it, which is very disagree- 
able, and quite inconsistent with what I used 
to say ?" 

** I am sure you will make it appear right and 
consistent, as you always used to do, after lead- 
ing me through every form of difficulty ; but I 
do not see how I am to do nothing and yet have 
my time occupied." 

*' How often do you see Markham ?" 

" I have no fixed time. He comes when he 
has anything to say." 

"Then you leave it to him to determine 
what he ought to say ?" 

" Yes. Is not that right ?" 

** No, altogether wrong." 

** But he knows what he has to do, and how 
to do it, and I do not know either." 
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" But the property is yours, and not his." 

" Of course it is." 

"Was it my teaching that property should 
belong to one person, and that the principles by 
which it was directed should be unknown to the 
possessor, and simply accepted from a hired 
agent ?" 

"I see what you mean now. You think I 
ought personally to become ^.cquain ted with my 
property and my tenants." 

" I do, my dear. Men like Markham become 
wonderfully callous to the wants of those under 
them. I believe him to be an honest, trust- 
worthy man, as far as you are concerned ; but I 
have small doubt he would prefer what he would 
consider your interests, before the actual rights 
of either tenants or labourers. That he should 
not do so is your province, where you can do a 
vast deal more good than by becoming a Lady 
Bountiful." 

*' But should I not be that also ?" 

" For the most part it means keeping those 
who experience it in a state of pupillage ; not 
letting them feel the consequences of their own 
improvidence. It might give you a pleasant 
feeling of benevolence ; that you were kind and 
good to your neighbours ; for which they would 
be grateful and attached to you. There is not 
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a greater mistake. Whatever you give them, 
they soon look upon as a right, and consider its 
withdrawal as a wrong. You may also feel 
certain that the tendency of gifts is to increase 
instead of diminishing improvidence and pauper- 
ism. Your work is to show those who need 
assist.ance how to provide it for themselves. 
Now do you suppose Markham has either time 
or inclination for such a view of the opportunities 
of his position ?" 

" Certainly not, he takes the most matter-of- 
fact view of everything ; and when I have now 
and then ventured an opinion of my own ia op- 
position to his, he listens most respectfully, 
never contradicts me, but always goes* his own 
way as if I had npt spoken." 

" He has done his best, then, to make you 
feel yourself a child, and you want to be the 
lady of the manor — a mortifying result I" 

" You see I felt all the time he might be in 
the right." 

" I should have acted pretty much as he has 
done, and he would be justified in continuing to 
do so, unless you choose to take the trouble to 
make yourself mistress in knowledge as well as 
in position." 

" But I really do want to do so, and that is 
one reason' I was so anxious you should come 
now, and put me on the right road." 
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By this time they had reached that part of 
the garden where the last improvements had 
taken place. After examining everything that 
had been done, and discussing the fate of a few 
trees, whether they were to remain, or to be re- 
moved, they returned to the house, and Cecilia 
ran up to Mrs. Trevor's room for a few minutes' 
talk before separating to dress for dinner. 

*' What sort of a person is your young vicar V* 
asked Mr. Trevor, when the cloth had been 
removed, and the servants retired. "I am 
anxious to know, that I may be properly 
prepared to meet him to-morrow." 

"Oh, papa!" said Helen, '^he is a delightful 
creature. Cecilia will not tell you the truth 
about him, but from me you shall have perfectly 
unprejudiced testimony." 

" For the first time in my life, then." 

"If you rebuff me so, I shall lose all my 
spirits, and you, what you value more, a plain, 
unvarnished tale; so I give you warning to 
show me more deferefice." 

" Very well, proceed. I am all attention." 

"He is very handsome, very poor, very 
good, full of artistic sensibility ; greatly prefers 
ornamenting his church with the help of Miss 
Moorton — whom he verily believes "to be a real 
angel, placed here for his especial guidance — to 
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doing anything else. Finally, lie has a particular 
aversion to me; he feels I am a naughty 
person, who must be put down; and con- 
sequently he somewhat regrets that his peerless 
lady should condescend to associate with such 
ignoble clay." 

"If you are ^o bad, my dear Helen," said 
Mrs. Trevor, " you would be a suitable subject 
to exercise his skill upon." 

" He is quite above that, mamma, I am happy 
to say. He shows his superiority in seeking 
sympathy from superior beings, and putting up 
with the inferior, for their sakes." 

"It is no use my saying anything," said 
Cecilia, "as you have already been informed 
that it would not be true. I will, therefore, 
merely add that the eldest brother, Mr. Stafford 
Carlyle, is, we hear, engaged to a Miss Castleton, 
and that the marriage is shortly to take place." 

" What 1 the owner of Powdridge Court ?" 

" Yes, and we hear, too, that he is to be put 
forward in the Conservative interest at the next 
election." 

" Oh, indeed ! not a very formidable member 
of the House of Commons, unless he has greatly 
altered. But Castleton, Castleton, I seem to 
know the name ; surely I have come across some 
one of that name before." 
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"At the last election Lady Castleton made 
herself very conspicuous," replied Cecilia, " but 
you were not here then. I believe she and her 
daughter have lived much abroad, so you may 
have met them there." 

" That is it," said Mr. Trevor, " I remember 
it now, do not you ? It was at Nice. A very 
handsome girl, and a very fast mother. So she 
has managed to secure Powdridge Court for her 
daughter. She must have played her cards 
well." 

" Yes, papa, that is just what we hear she has 
done, and I must s^y that if you and mamma 
had been equally active, you might have done 
as much for me." 

"Have you met Mr. Wymerly yet any- 
. where ?" asked Mr. Trevor. 

" No," replied Cecilia, " I only hear of him. 
He has incurred Markham's displeasure by 
entering into this question of wages which is so 
greatly agitating the neighbourhood. He is 
said to have attended one of the meetings held 
by the men at the Swan Inn, to have encouraged 
them in all their unreasonable demands, and to 
have promised them on his own estate a large 
increase of wages. -You can fancy how disgusted 
Markham is. It all comes from his wanting 
votes, according' to him." 

7—2 
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" I should not have thought there were many 
votes to be obtained from day-labourers," said 
Mr. Trevor. 

"Just what I ventured to say, but Jie took no 
heed, and proceeded to tell me that there had 
been two meetings at Mr. Wymerly's own house ; 
one, of the men, where the most fearful things 
had passed, quite revolutionary in fact, and a 
second of the tenant farmers, who had been 
much displeased; that some very angry words 
had passed, and it had been quite in vain that 
Mr. Wymerly had attempted a third, at which 
delegates from the masters and men should 
meet. The farmers had flatly refused to come, 
and had even gone so far as to tell Mr. Wymerly 
that it was not his business to meddle with 
them; and quite right, too, Markham said. 
He called him a regular firebrand." 

" One set of interests against .another set ; 
the struggle between the old and the new, 
recurring again and again," remarked Mr. 
Trevor, adding, " It is quite plain the first thing 
for me to do is to make acquaintance with this 
dangerous man. I will call upon him to-morrow." 

Mr. Trevor was passionately fond of music. 
It had been one of his great pleasures to hear 
Cecilia play and sing ; both of which she did 
unusually well. Helen had neither ear nor 
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taste for harmony, to the regret of both father 
and mother. Upon retiring to the drawing-room 
Mr. Trevor threw himself into his favourite 
arm-chair, summoning Cecilia to the piano, 
where he kept her for the rest of the evening. 
With true artistic sympathies, the pleasure was 
doubled to both of them by being shared ; and 
Cecilia retired that night with that exquisite 
feeling of strength and refreshment which two 
human beings can give one another, when the 
subjects occupying their minds are equally in- 
teresting to both. 

Almost before breakfast was concluded the 
following morning, Markham arrived to pay his 
respects to Mr. Trevor. He asked to see him 
on business, which Cecilia knew meant that he 
wished to see him without her; so she wisely 
kept out of the way, and Mr. Trevor went to 
see him in the library alone. 

** I must apologise for intruding so early, sir, 
but there's a deal going on in this neighbour- 
hood just now which, with all respect for Miss 
Moorton, I don't think she rightly understands. 
I can say to you what I could not to her, and T 
wanted to tell you how the land lies before you 
were giving her advice, as if things were as they 
used to be.'* 

" I shall be very glad to hear what you have 
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to say, Markham. I am sure you have Miss 
Moorton's interests at heart, and will do your 
best to help her." 

''Yes, sir, that's true, though perhaps I 
shouldn't say it, but it's more than the young 
lady will do for herself. You see, sir, ladies 
can't deal rightly with men. They believe 
them ; believe they tell them the truth when 
they say they want this and that. They haven't 
a notion what a pack of lies it all is. If they 
could only hear and see what I do ! But they 
can't, sir ; it's not in the nature of things they 
should do so. And Miss Moorton thinks, as 
most ladies do, that she knows a thing or two. 
It's all right, and perhaps she does, but it pre- 
vents her listening to me, and when I tell her 
how things should be done she bids me do 
something quite different." 

" Well, Markham, and what do you do ?" 

"I try to reason with her, and show her 
where she's wrong, but that does not seem to 
pay ; she constantly continues to think the same 
as before ; so Fm hard put to it, I really am, 
sirl" 

'* It must be very unpleasant to have to do 
what you know is not for Miss Moorton's advan- 
tage, merely because she does not know it," 
remarked Mr. Trevor, with a quiet smile. 
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To this Markham made no reply ; and a long 
conversation ensued, in which he rehearsed all 
Mr. Wymerly's misdeeds, the sins of the tenant 
farmers, the discontent and unreasonableness of 
the labourers, and spoke with hardly to be 
restrained indignation against the agitators who 
were exciting the ignorant labourers. " We used 
to be comfortable enough in these parts, sir, and 
now nobody even touches their hat to you, and 
if a word of fault is found they sauce you 
straight to your face." 

" Such times as these are veiy trymg," said 
Mr. Trevor, soothingly ; " but now that pro- 
visions are so much dearer than they used to be, 
1 cannot wonder the men are not contented to 
continue working for the same remuneration." 

'•Indeed, sir, if you think that, I doubt you'll 
only encourage Miss Moorton in her ways. It's 
what I'm hearing every day, and what do I 
see ? Whenever the wages are raised, the men 
leave off work and spend the extra shillings at 
the public. While they can afford to do that, 
they cannot be so very badly off without them." 

The horses were ordered to be round at eleven, 
and as soon as Markham left, Mr. Trevor and 
Cecilia mounted and set off for a long morning's 
inspection of the estate. 

The weather was fine, Cecilia was a capital 
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horsewoman, the surrounding country was par- 
ticularly pleasant for rides, and she was in high 
spirits at having her dear Mr. Trevor again at 
her side as guardian and friend. 

First of all they called at Wilson's cottage 
to inquire how he was going on, and heard 
he was slowly mending ; but that though the 
doctor thought he would live, he said Jie would 
never be able to go about again with his pack. 
**And so, mids, there's nothing for us but the 
union, for I can't earn enough to keep us both," 
said poor Mrs. Wilson. 

'* That's a very sad case," said Mr. Trevor, as 
they rode on ; "such respectable people to end 
their days as paupers, and by no fault of their 
own." 

" Yes ; and how can we wonder that they get 
all they can when they know the workhouse is 
what they have to look to without it ?" 

" That's how it appears to us ; but Markham 
says increase of wages all goes to the beershop," 
replied Mr. Trevor. 

" But you don't believe him ? It's impos- 
sible." 

** When people are so ignorant as these work- 
ing men are, it's not at all unlikely." 

'*0h, dearl" 

" What has become of Rigby ?" 
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*' He is not yet tried, but there's no possibility 
of any defence ; the utmost that can be done is 
a recomraendation to mercy on account of pre- 
vious good conduct ; but the injury to Wilson 
is so serious, I am told the least he will get is 
two years with hard labour." 

" And his family r 

"Happily he has only one little girl, and 
when I went to inquire about them, I found 
Mr. Wymerly had been there before me. He 
wanted some one for a new lodge in his park, 
and he removed them there at once. I fancy 
they are better off than before. Rigby's 
drunken habits had increased so much they had 
often barely enough to live on.*' 

'* Mr. Wymerly seems very active about here." 

" Yes ; I am constantly hearing of what he 
has done, and in no instance of anything but 
what sounded wise and kind." 

" You must endeavour to rival him. It would 
not do for the old estate to be left behind." 

" No ; it would be too mortifying." 

After a long morning's work, inspecting cot- 
tages, drainage, crops, and roads, Mr. Trevor 
and Cecilia returned by Whai-ton House, where, 
however, as Mr. Wymerly was out, Mr. Trevor 
could only leave his card. It was nearly three 
before they reached home, tired and hungry ; 
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but Cecilia felt a glow of satisfaction in the 
consciousness that she really had begun her 
education in the duties of a large landowner. 

The treat promised by Mr. Wymerly to the 
men employed upon his house if it was finished 
by a certain day had never taken place. The 
work was far from completed. The foreman 
was powerless. Some of the men were stelady 
workers, but there were many others who did 
not believe a day or two would make any 
diflference, either to Mr. Wymerly, if the house 
were not done, or to their getting their treat. 
They had their first lesson in finding he was 
as good as his word. The work was not done. 
There would be no supper. 

When this was announced to the men it gave 
the greatest discontent. They were used to far 
easier treatment, to regular slipshod habits, 
where it mattered little when, and not much 
more how, their work was done. The steady 
ones bljamed Mr. Wymerly that they should 
share the same fate as the idle, and the idle 
ones were indignant at the " meanness" of the 
new gentleman. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wymerly had taken up his 
abode at Wharton House, and was daily expe- 
riencing that it was favour, not justice, that the 
men really appreciated. 
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Lucy Carlyle came to dinner at Moorton 
Manor on the fourteenth, in order to go with 
the rest of the party to h^ar her brother's 
lecture. Punctually to the time, Cecilia^ Mr. 
and Mrs. Trevor, Helen, and Lucy entered the 
schoolroom. They found the room very empty. 
One or two of the smallest farmers were there, 
and a sprinkling of the shopkeepers of the 
village. There were very few working men. 
The room looked bare. 

Cecilia felt sorry for the Vicar. She whis- 
pered to Lucy how much she wished they had 
done something with evergreens and flowers to 
make the room attractive. 

Lucy thought it was very nice of her to say 
so ; but she was so used to seeing the room look 
as it did that its appearance had not struck her 
as unusual. 

Shortly after the arrival from the Manor 
House, Mr. Carlyle made his appearance. He 
glanced round the room hurriedly, and appeared 
somewhat nervous, but he did not keep them 
long waiting. Taking up his manuscript, he 
proceeded to read it in a clear distinct tone. 

The right of the men to combine was freely 
admitted, but strongly disapproved ; the old 
feudal relations held up as the model of what 
not only has been but should be. 
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He had scarcely begun when Mr. Wymerly 
came in and seated himself quietly at the farther 
end of the room. To do so he had to pass close 
by the party from ]V|oorton Manor, and Lucy, 
looking up, instantly recognised the gentleman 
on horseback who had interfered with her enjoy- 
ment on the day she had been watching the 
minnows at the green. The Vicar himself half 
paused unconsciously. He felt sure who it was 
that had come in. It did not increase his self- 
possession, though he also felt glad of an oppor- 
tunity of publicly stating his own views before 
one whom he believed to be his . grand antag- 
onist. But it was only a passing hesitation^ 
and he proceeded, to set forth his opinions with 
warmth and eloquence, dwelling much on the 
kindly relations which used to exist between 
the possessors of capital and labour respectively, 
the evil consequences that would ensue if 
existence was turned into a mere market for 
buying and selling, without any kindly con- 
siderations influencing either side, and was in 
the midst of pointing out how much more the 
masters were able to enter into the difficulties 
of the men than the reverse, when the door was 
roughly thrown open, and a mob of men rushed 
through, soon entirely filling every vacant space. 
The noise they made effectually drowned the 
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Vicar's voice, and it was soon evident he was 
not to be allowed any further speech. A good 
many of the new-comers were ISTunneley men, 
with a large infusion of labourers from the 
neighbouring villages, and navvies who had 
been for some time employed in clearing a part 
of the bed of the river Nune. The labourers 
were angry, and in earnest ; the navvies had 
joined them merely for a lark. They thought 
it would be fun to interrupt the parson, and 
were in the mood for an exciting row. 

As soon as the Vicar attempted to proceed, 
he was interrupted by a whistle, so shrill that 
the ladies put their hands to their ears. The 
Vicar stopped, the whistle ceased ; but as soon 
as he attempted to go on, the whistle recom- 
menced more shrilly than before. 

Mr. Carlyle laid down his paper, and looking 
steadily at the quarter whence the sound pro- 
ceeded began, " My friends, if you do not wish 

to hear me " But before he could complete 

the sentence a voice called out, ''We're not 
your friends." 

Mr. Wymerly here rose, and in a loud clear 
voice demanded, " Silence, and a fair hearing 
for Mr. Carlyle," but this was just what the 
men had determined he should not have ; and 
the request for it proved the signal for a regular 
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scrimmage. The ladies rose to leave the room, 
and this they were allowed to do with some 
ease, but Mr. Carljle was left behind and 
hustled on all sides. Mr. Wymerly endeavoured 
to get near, in order to help him, but this the 
men effectually prevented, and Mr. Carlyle was 
in a most uncomfortable position, when one of 
the men suddenly called out, "Don't touch 
parson, wears petticoats." This was received 
with shouts of derision, which turned to still 
broader mirth, when one of the navvies shouted 
" Long clothes, you mean 1" The effect of this 
sally, however, was to make the crowd good- 
tempered, and Mr. Carlyle was thus able to 
reach the door, where the ladies were anxiously 
waiting for him. But not as a hero could he 
appear in his present plight, and refusing 
Cecilia's pressing request that he would return 
with them, he and Lucy started on foot for 
their own small home. 

Mr. Wymerly, left behind, with some difficulty 
made the men hear him. He spoke in such a 
simple manly way that they ceased whistling, 
and listened. When the men finally dispersed, 
it was with the consciousness their conduct had 
been aggressive and discreditable. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



AFTER THE LECTURE. 



Cecilia was indignant at the result of her first 
well-meant endeavours to enlighten rural ig- 
norance. If all the men cared for was to make 
a row, they had better be left alone. She was 
vexed, too, that she had been the cause of put- 
ting Mr. Carlyle into such an undignified posi- 
tion. She had also a half-consciousness that 
even if the men had been quiet and listened, 
that what they would have heard would have 
fallen upon stony ground. It would not have 
helped them to make low wages buy as much 
food as high could do. That the masters felt 
kindly towards them would be poor comfort for 
hungry stomachs. Still the want of respect for 
the Vicar, the vulgar whistling and noise of the 
men, the feeling of complete failure, were a rude 
shock. How to act as lady of the manor was a 
difficulty not yet solved. 
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After seeing the ladies home, Mr. Trevor had 
returned to see how matters were progressing 
at the room. By the time he had reached it 
all was quiet, and nearly all the men had left. 
Mr. Wymerly was still there, waiting by the 
side of the woman who had charge of the room^ 
until it was quite empty, and the door could be 
locked. On seeing Mr. Trevor approach she 
mentioned his name, whereupon Mr. Wymerly 
went to meet him. 

" I was sorry to be out when you called ; my 
name is Wymerly. This is an unfortunate 
business, well-intentioned, but injudicious." 

"Glad to make your acquaintance, sir," re- 
plied Mr. Trevor, raising his hat. " Yes, it has 
been an unpleasant thing to happen to the Vicar 
in his own parish." 

" Mr. Carlyle seems a young man with more 
feeling than experience, but the latter he may 
gain. I was sorry the ladies of your party were 
exposed to such a scuffle." 

Here Mr. Trevor explained who were the 
ladies with him, and asked Mr. Wymerly if he 
would walk back with him to the manor, to 
which he readily consented. 

"These are ticklish times," said Mr. Wymerly, 
" with all the working classes. About the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered there cannot be two 
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opinions ; about how to meet them almost every- 
one you come across has a different nostrum. 
Personally, I have much more sympathy with 
the men, than with those who, with whatever 
kindly feeling, desire to restore a past state of 
things." 

'*It is a perfectly useless desire. We must 
either march with the times, or be put on one 
side. But the surging multitude, now in this 
direction, now in that, apparently leaves little 
choice for any one whither they will be borne. 
There used to be men who could lead. At 
present everyone seems carried on, in spite of 
themselves, by a force against which there is no 
resistance, and for which there is no guidance." 

" Apparently, perhaps, but it cannot really be 
so ; the reign of law must be as powerful in the 
moral as in the physical world. It is impossible 
to believe that the external world develops itself 
to perfection, and that man, the crown of every- 
thing, has no such power.'' 

"You think, then, we have bnly to look to 
men's power ofself-developmentfor an improved 
condition of things ? I should like to know how 
you would bring it about." 

" Oh, I don't profess to preach a ready-made 
theory. I know of no universal panacea. If 
one thing more than another is to be reckoned 
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such, I should say it was individual improve- 
ment/' 

" There's no gainsaying that. I always observe 
that the most ardent theorists reckon upon an 
amount of virtue in their fellow-creatures which 
all experience shows is not there." 

"I am no theorist I see vice, ignorance* 
poverty, misery, all around me. I also see men 
and women praying for help, and neither ex- 
ercising self-control, nor any other virtue which 
would lead to a better state of things. I see, 
too, that help does not come from any super- 
natural agency, and I believe, that I also see 
that as long as it is expected to do so, it will 
not be sought for in man's own strength." 

" We are not quite so bad as we were. There 
is less gross vice, abject poverty, and more 
widely spread real comfort" 

** So I hear ; but the deeper I go beneath the 
surface, the less am I inclined to echo the senti- 
ment. I told you I was no theorist To show 
you the truth of that, I will tell you what I did 
last year, for I took a room in one of the worst 
neighbourhoods in a large town. It was not 
London. We hear enough about that^ I 
purposely diose a large what-you-may-call 
country town. I mixed freely with my neigh- 
bours. I did not wear smooth broadcloth, and 
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speak to them as one studying them from another 
sphere. My dress was always shabby, and, as 
far as I could, I made myself one of them, that 
1 might see them naturally, and not have a case 
made out for me. I am no sentimentalist, but 
it would be diflScult to exaggerate the personal 
disgust I experienced, or the intellectual misery 
I went through." 

" I can well believe that the mere physical 
surroundings of the poor are unendurable to 
anyone decently brought up." 

" And then," continued Mr. Wymerly, almost 
passionately, '^ we expect from them perfect 
sobriety, honesty, and at least some of those 
finer feelings, towards both each other and their 
employers, of which they have no experience 
either in their own nature or their surround- 
ings." 

" There is no doubt we do expect a great 
deal too much of them. Yet it is an old- 
fashioned belief that it is better to expect too 
much than too little. That is how we treat our 
boys in public schools, we appeal to virtues, 
which the greater number of them do not 
possess. But the appeal generates a tone, 
which in a measure creates them." 

*' In a measure, as you say ; 1 should be sorry 
to have to stand godfather for the conduct of boys 

8—2 
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at public schools, when you are talking of virtue, 
tested by any really high moral standard, and 
not by that conventional one which is con- 
sidered good enough for gentlemen. Even then, 
what an advantage do the boys possess in the 
homes they come from !*' 

" Undoubtedly ; though I think that is greatly 
exaggerated. The tone of so many of their 
homes possesses only external refinement. The 
women do not shriek^ and the men do not swear. 
There are cleanly and decent habits, but together 
with these there is every form of self-indulgence 
attainable, precisely as in the ranks below them.** 

" But you would not think it an improvement 
\ if we were all to live the lives of anchorites ?** 

"No; but I should think we were wiser if 
we did not expect virtues from people whose 
lives are one long toil^ which we never dream of 
exercising ourselves. And I sympathise alto- 
gether with the men who desire to rise into a 
better condition. I do not understand the 
benevolence which would restore the past in- 
stead of looking for better things in the future." 

By this time they had reached the Manor 
House, and Mr. Trevor b^ged Mr. Wymerly to 
come in and be introduced to the ladies, although 
it was so late. They were discussing the pro- 
bable results of to-night's fiulure. Cecilia was 
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greatly troubled by it ; Helen more amused 
than disturbed, in her secret soul believing it 
' very foolish to meddle with such questions, and 
that what had happened was only the natural 
result. 

The entrance of the gentlemen made a plea- 
sant diversion. Cecilia wished greatly to make 
Mr. Wymerly's acquaintance, and was prepared 
to find in . him all the qualifications for a good 
landlord and a liberal member. 

Mr. Wymerly was a very handsome man, with 
particularly frank, pleasant manners. You might 
not get well acquainted with him sooner than 
with other people, but you felt as if you did. 
His perfectly simple straightforward way of 
expressing himself gave the impression there 
was no annere jj^nsee to qualify whatever 
opinions he expressed. When talking to ladies, 
too, his manner had none of that supercilious- 
ness in it towards ttem as women, which to 
any one naturally proud and reticent as Cecilia 
was, always proved a barrier to any real intimacy. 
Unless any man met her as an equal there was 
no chance of his ever becoming acquainted with 
anything but the polite outside which she owed 
to herself to show to any one in her own house. 
If it were not in her own home, she would pass 
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them by with an unconsciousness of their exist-, 
ence as amusing as it was thorough. 

After the first introductions had taken place, 
Mrs. Trevor said she hoped they were to have 
Mr. Wymerly as a permanent resident 

" Such is my intention. I like the country — 
like a country life.'' 

'* It is rare to hear such sentiments expressed," 
said Cecilia ; " the poor country seems quite out 
of fashion." 

" Of course it is," said Helen, in a mocking 
tone. ** Every one must have something to do 
nowadays. There is nothing to be done in the 
country." 

" Nothing to be done/' said Mr. Wymerly ; 
"I should have thought there was only too 
much." 

" Oh, if you are philanthropic, you may make 
employments out of the improvement of the 
race, but if you are not, you can, only sit in the 
sun," replied Helen. 

" And a very pleasant employment too," said 
Mr. Trevor. 

" When there is any sun to sit in, papa." 

*' Mere existence in the country has a charm 
for me," said Mr. Wymerly ; " and surely there 
is occupation enough for one's thoughts in the 
management of one's property, intercourse with 
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neighbours, both high and low, in reading, 
for which in a town life there is no time, and 
above all, the opportunity and leisure for 
thought, for thinking out some of the problems 
of existence which continually presetit them- 
selves unsolved in new phases." 

" But that does not make life amusing," said 
Helen ; " it is as bad as being always' at school." 

** It makes it interesting," said Cecilia, " and 
very different from school, where you are always 
learning theoretically." 

** I should like the application of theories 
much better than the theory," said Helen. 

" You think then that country life is always 
the unlearning of what you have been taught 
in theory ?" said Mr. Wymerly. 

" I mean," said Helen, *^ that one of the first 
lessons every child is taught is, ' If you are 
good you will be happy.' Now I am very good 
With a few exceptions, I like my fellow crea- 
tures, but it does not make me happy. If I 
were living in a larga town — London, for 
instance — there would always be something to 
be done, places td go to, things to be seen ; 
people constantly coming in with amusing 
stories or piquant observations; where that is 
the case you do not consider whether you are 
happy or not — you live." 
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" It is fortunate for you, you are so well satis- 
fied with your own goodness," said Mrs. Trevor. 

** Oh, Helen is only theorising, my dear," said 
Mr. Trevor. 

*' Exactly so, papa." 

*' Young people express themselves so diffe- 
rently from what they used to do, Mr. Wy- 
merly/' said Mrs. Trevor, " that 1 am quite at 
a loss whether to take what they say as a jest, 
or in earnest, but ' I hope you will not be 
shocked." 

" I am always glad to hear what young ladies 
say," replied Mr. Wymerly, " and shall be • dnly 
pleased if Miss Trevor will enlighten me further 
as to her objections to a country life." 

" I hope you will give us the opportunity of 
furthering our acquaintance," said Mr. Trevor, 
as Mr. Wymerly rose to go. " Will you dine 
with us the day after to-morrow ? I shall ask 
Mr. Carlyle to meet you, and Appleton, a capital 
fellow — lives about here — red-hot Tory though 
— ^you won't object ?" 

" I like anybody who is red-hot ; the people 
who 1iry my philosophy are those who are in- 
different. Thanks, I shall be very glad to come." 

After Mr. Wymerly left, some music closed 
the evening, when the two girls retired to their 
respective rooms, but Cecilia was not long left 
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in peace. Helen, in a long white peignoir, with 
hair all dishevelled covering her shoulders, a 
sight to entrance a painter, entered, to find 
Cecilia quietly seated, wrapt in thought. 

" What, not even a pin removed ? Are you 
going to remain as you are for the rest of the 

night r 

Cecilia turned round, and laughed. 

"I came to remonstrate," continued Helen. 
" It really is insufierable that you should turn 
into a wise woman. What will become of me 
if I lose my best friend so ?" 

" Poor Helen," said Cecilia, with mock gravity, 

" Yes, it is, indeed, poor Helen 1 Where are 
the amusements you promised me ? When is 
the ball to come off? Is it only the poor and 
the vicious who are worth your attention V 

"Deplorable case of destitution. I am so 
sorry, dear." 

" Now, Cecilia, it is all very well to make fun 
of me, but for once I am in earnest. Do not you 
think it a part of your duty to show hospitality 
to your neighbours." 

"Most certainly." 

" Then you will institute at once a series of 
balls and garden parties, for my especial behoof" 

"There is to be a dinner the day after 
to-morrow," said Cecilia, triumphantly. 
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" Dinner ! the stupidest thing going." 

" Oh dear, what shall I do V 

"You know I am right. You have only 
asked grave sensible people, the conversation 
will be about politics, or strikes. You will all 
look as grave as judges, and I shall be bored to 
death. Now do give a dance, or at least a 
garden-party." 

** I do not think Mr. Wymerly looked very 
grave to-night." 

" I thought he did, horribly so ; and even if 
he has some fun in him, it will not be of any 
use while you and papa are talking over all 
those dreary subjects you are sure to get 
upon." 

" Poor child ! but you know Mr. Trevor 
really wants to make up .his mind about Mr. 
Wymerly as a future possible member." 

**I know he does, that is just what I say; 
but I am quite sure if he is worth anything, he 
would greatly prefer being introduced to the 
diflFerent families round here, and of course you 
ought to begin." 

** But there are not people enough for a 
dance, who are visitable." 

*' Perhaps not, though I think there are, but 
do send out cards for a garden-party, that may 
be a much more mixed affair. It will be a 
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most politic act. How gracefully you can show 
the delights of having the entree into such a 
place as this ; and what an opportunity it would 
be for Mr. Wymerly to make himself popular 
to his future constituents 1" 

" Really, Helen, that's a good idea." 

** There 1 only think, I have suggested a po- 
litical stroke. You see you should always 
listen to my wisdom, at least you will find it 
practical." 

" I am always delighted to do anything to 
please you, Helen." 

" I know you are, you good thing, and I am 
a brute to tease you so, but now 1 am very 
sweet and good-tempered that there is a pros- 
pect of a party where you will not be obliged 
to talk sense, or to hold your tongue, neither of 
which things suit me." 

As Helen said this she approached the window, 
when she saw a red glare in one direction. 

" Oh, Cecy ! what's that ?" 

''There's no doubt it's a fire, sonjewhere," 
replied Cecilia, as the truth became only too 
evident. 

" But where can it be ? What is it ?" 

Cecilia rushed down to the drawing-room 
where Mr. Trevor was still sitting, and brought 
him up to her room. At first they were both 
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puzzled as to the locality, intervening trees 
making it difficult to determine the real place ; 
but presently Helen called out, " It's at^ the 
home farm, papa ; I'm quite sure of it," 

" I hope not, my dear." But the words were 
hardly out of his mouth when the truth of the 
suggestion seemed to strike him, and Mr. Trevor 
quickly left the room, summoned the men ser- 
vants, and left the house to find if such was 
really the case. 

The girls went to tell Mrs. Trevor, who re- 
turned with them to Cecilia's room, from the 
windows of which the best view was attainable. 

Mr. Trevor had a faint hope it might prove 
to *be ^ gipsy fire on the Green Island, which 
was in the direct line of the Home Farm, but on 
the further side. He had, however, scarcely got 
beyond the trees of the park before it was only 
too evident that the light and glare proceeded 
from the stack yard of the farm. A large hay 
stack was in flame. It must have been burning 
some time, for almost half the village seemed 
gathered there, just to watch its destruction. 
There was no water to be had near enough to 
be of any use, only a small pond in the farm- 
yard, and the engines were six miles off at least. 

Fortunately it was the only stack left in the 
yard. All the wheat had been long removed. 
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but there was great danger from the pieces 
flying about to the farm buildings. 

Markham, who lived at this farm, had organ- 
ised a set of men with tubs and buckets ready- 
to throw what water there was in the pond on 
any building which was in immediate danger, 
and by judicious management the fire was en- 
tirely confined to the one stack. Various were 
the rumours as to the origin of the fire. It 
was said a little girl had been found asleep and 
half-suffocated lying under the stack, and that 
the men who first discovered her were only just 
in time to prevent her being burnt alive ; that 
a box of matches was on the ground close by, 
and that there could be no doubt she was the 
origin of the mischief. Another report was that 
a man, shabbily dressed, had been stealing along 
the fields just before the fire broke out. Who 
it was that had seen him was doubtful. It was 
a piteous sight to see the destruction of so much 
valuable hay ; but as no lives were lost, when 
the danger of the fire spreading seemed past, 
Mr. Trevor returned to the Manor House to 
report the state of the casa 

His information was received with the greatest 
thankfulness, and at last every one retired to 
bed, though there was not much sleep to be had 
that night for any one. 
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The next day Markham came up early to 
reassure them all as tb the extent of the fire. It 
was a heavy loss to him, and still more to his 
cows and horses ; but the worst of it was the 
fear, and in Markham's mind the certainty, that 
it was a bit of personal spite towards himself. 

'* I can scarcely believe that,'* said Mr. Trevor ; 
" there can be no sufficient cause for it." 

'* They don't want much cause for it, sir. If 
you thwart them they are up to any mischief. 
They think nothing of your loss ; it's only their 
own that touches them." 

" Ah, well ; I hope we shall find it was only 
an accident — a most unfortunate one, it is 
true." 

" Is it true," asked Cecilia, *' that there was a 
little girl nearly burnt ?" 

^* I don't know about her being burnt, but it 
is true that Peter Rigby's child was found close 
to the stack." 

''What, little Polly?" 

" That's her name, I believe ; and the mother 
comes up, and there's such a shrieking and 
crying out, just as if she knew nothing about it 
at all, when it's my belief she was j ust sent to 
do it." 

" But I understood Mrs. Rigby was provided 
for by Mr. Wymerly," said Mr. Trevor. 
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" Yes, sir ; and that's just what happens when 
gentlemen who don't, know anything about their 
neighbours make a favourite. Why Mr. Wy- 
raerly should just pick out the wife of such an 
idle drunken fellow as Rigby to put into his 
new lodge, when there are many honest respect- 
able people who would be only too thankful to 
get it, is just one of those things to encourage 
the idle and lazy." 

"But," said Cecilia, "you would not have 
the innocent wife and child suffer for the bad 
husband T 

" About that, ma'am, I don't know. I don't 
pretend to know who should suffer, and who 
not, but I know no good comes of making 
favourites." 

After Markham left, Mr. Trevor walked down 
to the Vicarage to inquire after Mr. Carlyle, and 
to ask him to dine at Moorton Manor ori the 
following day. 

Mr. Carlyle was at home, and gladly acceptej. 
He had been in a very uncomfortable frame of 
mind since the fiasco of the preceding night. 
He feared Cecilia would think that it was his 
fault that it had occurred ; that if he had spoken 
differently the men would have behaved other- 
wise. It was no use that Lucy reminded him 
that the men had not even heard what he had 
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to say, that they had burst in with the evident 
intention of making a row, and that nothing he 
had said could have been the cause of it. 

Mr. Trevor was much pleased with Lucy's 
appearance. There was a straightforward sim- 
plicity about her that was exactly in accordance 
with his taste ; he was sorry to find she could 
not dine with them the next day as well as her 
brother; but Lucy had been summoned to 
Powdridge Court to be introduced to her future 
sister-in-law, and, pleased as she was to go, she 
somewhat regretted it, now that it would prevent 
her going to the Manor. 

Her brother would have been delighted if 
this invitation could have stood in the way of 
her going. He was grieved to see the pleasure 
which Lucy could not help showing at the 
prospect of being a bridesmaid, and the at- 
tendant bustle and amusement of the wedding, 
and he even went so far as to suggest the pos- 
sibility of deferring the visit until after the 
dinner party. 

" Oh dear, Tom, how can I ? You know I 
aio positively engaged, and Miss Castletoa is to 
be there to meet me." 

" It is evidently an important visit," said 
Mr. Trevor, with some amusement at the di- 
vided feeling of the brother and sister. 
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" Yes, indeed," said Lucy. " I do not see 
liow I can give it up." 

" Then I hope you will be able to come some 
other day," said Mr. Trevor, as he took his 
leave. 

As Lucy could not come, it was settled that 
Mrs. Appleton should be asked as well as her 
husband, though the notice was so short. la 
the country, however, engagements do not mul- 
tiply as they do in town. The note that was 
at once written, and sent over by a groom, 
found them both disengaged, and very happy to 
come the next day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A DINNER-PARTY AND A TELEGRAM. 

Peter Rigby had not long to wait before he 
was tried. Wilson did not die, nor, the doctors 
said, was he likely to die from the effects of the 
brutal treatment he had received. Instead of 
a speedy release, he had to endure helplessness 
for the rest of his life. Continually brought 
face to face with starvation, its only alternative 
being work, or the union. Wilson, like most of 
his class, had a very matter-of-fact way of look- 
ing at his position. " If it had pleased the Lord 
to take him," he would have been much better 
satisfied than it was possible for him now to 
feel. Both he and his wife were getting old, 
though they might still have many years before 
them in which to live upon the food of charity. 
They were both particularly upright single- 
minded characters, and both equally felt that to 
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go into the Union was worse than death. To 
leave their nice clean cottage and their little 
garden, was as heartbreaking an affair to them, 
as to quit a splendid mansion might be to any 
gentleman. Wilson was a north-country man, 
his favourite Sunday dish was broth, with pieces 
of a particular kind of green vegetable floating 
on it. This his little garden had always afibrded 
him, and the prospect of being no longer able to 
enjoy this simple luxury was as much to him as 
the having to put down his carriage and horses to 
any landed proprietor. But what was to be done ? 
Cecilia had been to see him several times, she 
found the cottage as clean as ever, though 
nothing was coming in except what an occa- 
sional day's charing would bring, when Mrs. 
Wilson was able to leave her husband. She 
heard no complaints, only expressions of thank- 
fulness for various acts of kindness done by the 
neighbours, and Cecilia was much too well off 
herself to have the least idea of the real mean- 
ing of a house without food, or firing, and no 
money to buy either. 

The day that Rigby's sentence was known 
Cecilia walked down to tell it to Wilson and hic» 
wife. She found the latter in tears, alone, in 
the sitting-room. 

** I hope your husband is not worse ?" 

9—2 
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" No, ma'am ; 'taint that ; he's better ; gettinjj' 
quite purely ; won't you take a seat ?" said 
Mrs. Wilson, dusting a chair with her apron 
which was perfectly clean already. '^He's 
crawled out a bit in the sun ; he likes to feel it.^* 

'' Then what is it ?" 

Mrs. Wilson was quite silent. The feeling 
that made her hate tTie Union made her equally 
dislike complaint. 

**Do tell me what is the matter?" said 
Cecilia. *^ I am so sorry for you both. I should 
be so glad to help you if I could. Now your 
husband is better, I hoped you would begin to 
pick up again. I came here to tell you about 
Rigby. Of course he was convicted. The 
judge said it was one of the most brutal cases, 
that had ever come before him ; that it ought 
to be a lesson to all those who were inclined to 
take too much, to what it might bring them^ 
when a man who might be so respectable could 
njure a perfectly innocent one, against \yhom he 
bore no malice too, and he sentenced him to two 
years' imprisonment with hard labour." 

Cecilia had gone on talking to give Mrs. Wil- 
son time to recover herself; but it was of ho 
avail. The poor woman was half starved, and 
cried from sheer physical incapacity of prevent- 
ing it. Cecilia's kind manner also unnerved 
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her, and only made it more difficult to her 

to regain composure, until Cecilia announced 

Rigby's sentence, when her tears ceased, she 

looked up and said, " Poor fellow ? that's hard." 

'* I don't know about that, Mrs. Wilson. It 
seems to me only fair. Your husband has the 
hard part of it." 

"But he didn't mean it, ma am, he didn't 
mean it; and as Wilson hisself was saying, 
many's the reel of cotton his wife have bought 
of him." 

" All the more shame he should act as he 
did then." 

** It was the drink, ma'am." 

'^Yes; and a fine thing for a man to drink 
until he doesn't know what he does." 

Mrs. Wilson sighed. 

'* But now tell me what you mean to do." 

Here the tears recommenced, and Cecilia, 
finding there was nothing further to be got out 
of the poor woman that day, took leave, saying 
she would soon return. She walked away 
puzzled and grieved. Half way home she met 
Helen coming to meet her, to whom she related 
what had taken place, who remarked : 

" My dear child, that's what comes of inter- 
fering with the poor. They can't even cry to 
themselves but some fine lady must come in 
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when they least wish to be seen. You and I 
go to our own rooms when we have decided 
upon private water- works.'* 

**But, Helen, she would not cry like that 
unless she was really very miserable ; you should 
have seen her." 

" No, I'm thankful I did not, or perhaps I 
should have cried too. Isn't that old Mary 
coming along ? She's used to the poor. Let's 
ask her what's the matter." 

*' Nonsense, Helen, as if she could know." 
Old Mary did come up just now, and was 
passing by with a profound curtsey, when Helen 
turned suddenly to her, and said, " Mary, what 
makes poor people cry ?" 

Thus addressed, Mary stopped, and with a 
shrewd look on her face, replied, " Much the 
same things as make the rich, miss, as far as I 
ever could see." 

"Oh, but that won't do, Mary. You must 
tell us more than that. Miss Moorton found 
Mrs. Wilson in tears just now, and she could 
not get her to say one word as to what was the 
matter, so when I saw you coming I told Miss 
Moorton I was sure you would know." 

" You needn't go far to find that out, miss,'* 
said Mary, a shade of considerable severity 
coming over her face. " Why, the poor creature 
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is starved. You'd cry, too, if you'd nothing to 
eat. I was just going there to take her a sup 
myself. There's no need to ask questions when 
the thing's so plain as all that." 

And Mary was hastening on, but Cecilia, now 
looking far more shocked than Mary, begged 
her to stop one minute. 

" Do you mean to say she really hasn't enough 
to eat ?" 

" 'Deed I do, miss ; and how should she with 
nothing coming in ?" 

" Oh, Mary 1 what can we do for her ?" 

"Feed her, miss." And Mary passed on in 
wonder at the ignorance of the gentry, not un- 
mixed with doubt as to its being genuine. 

" There, Cecilia, I told you Mary would know." 

"How shocking it is, Helen, and how dread- 
fully stupid I was, not to think of this before 1" 

"You're all right now, Cecy, thanks to me. 
She won't starve now." 

" What a misfortune it is never to have known 
want,, Helen 1" 

At this remark Helen laughed, and said it 
was the first misfortune for which she felt 
thankful. 

"I really meant what I said," continued 
Cecilia. " I had no idea that Mrs. Wilson was 
crying because she was starved ; and if I am so 
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blind about a simple tbing like that, how mucli 
else there must be which I ought to see, and 
never do 1" 

"What morbid sensibility. You should be 
glad you do not see all the misery which is to be 
seen. You could not help it." 

" Not all, of course, but I might help a great 
deal of it." 

"I do not know that. You cannot make 
people sensible ; and without sense they will 
always be getting into difficulties. Besides, 
some people like trouble, I am sure. It gives 
them a pleasant subject for complaint." 

" But when they don't complain ?" 

" They are simply foolish. What is the use 
of a grievance unless you make the most of it ?" 

" You will say I am talking sentimentally if 
I say, it is better to bear than to complain." 

** I should say it was a sentence much fitter 
for a copy-book than for actual life ; but really 
it provokes me when rich people take upon 
themselves the responsibility for all the mis- 
fortunes that happen to their poorer neighbours, 
lazy, idle, careless, drunken, good-for-nothings, 
as" they generally are." 

Cecilia sighed. She was beginning to feel 
conscious of a want of sympathy between her- 
self and Helen on those subjects which most 
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nearly interested her and occupied her thoughts. 
As gh'ls they had been everything to one 
another. Cecilia took it as a matter of cpurse 
that they should always continue so ; she did 
not like ta own, even to herself, that .their 
interests were diverging. Just now there was 
no occasion for any reply to Helen's last sen- 
tence, as they had reached home, and were met 
in the garden by Mrs. Trevor, who was busily 
gathering flowers for nosegays, and the two 
girls hastened to join and help her. 

The following day, punctually to seven, the 
guests arrived to dinner. It was the first party 
that had been given at Moorton Manor since 
Cecilia had resided there as the mistress. On 
this occasion she very prettily desired that Mrs. 
Trevor should head the table, as she had done 
in former times ; but to this Mrs. Trevor would 
not agree. She was much too wise to accept a 
position which no longer was hers by right, and 
though much pleased with Cecilia for the way 
she spoke about it, she also felt that the time 
might soon come when Cecilia would regret not 
having assumed the position in her own house 
which she must learn to fill. Consequently, 
Mr. Wymerly took Cecilia down, Mr. Apple- 
ton Mrs. Trevor, Mr. Trevor Mrs. Appleton, and 
Helen fell to Mr. Carlyle. This arrangement 
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could not be avoided, but it would have been 
difficult to find two people less capable of under- 
standing one another than Helen Trevor and 
the Vicar. 

The party being so small, conversation for the 
most part was general, and the first subject was 
the fire of the previous night. 

Addressing Cecilia, Mr. Wymerly said he 
was glad to find that the loss had not been 
greater. He had met Markham, and stopped 
him to inquire further particulars. Though 
thankful the fire had not spread to any of the 
buildings, he was very dolorous over his hay- 
stack, and the wretched people who must have 
fired it. I could not help feeling he had much 
more cause for gratitude than any other feeling. 

" The loss of a hundred pounds is no trifle to 
a farmer," said Mr. Appleton. " In these days 
of cheap com thrifty men reckon upon old hay as 
a valuable purse in reserve ; they rhake so much 
by selling it for the use of the hunters in the 
neighbourhood. I do not wonder Markham 
feels it ; he knowd well what he is about." 

"»Is the loss as much as that?" asked Cecilia. 

"I have little doubt it is really greater," 
replied Mr. Appleton. 

'* Has anything more been discovered as to 
the origin of the fire ?" 
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"Markham could throw no light upon it," 
said Mr. Wyraerly. *'He appeared convinced 
it was owing to the ill will of some of the work- 
men, and the way in which he spoke of them 
made me feel it was not at all unlikely." 

" I think Markham wishes to be just to the 
labourers," said Cecilia, " but he thinks thev are 
unjust towards the farmers." 

" He is a very sensible fellow," said Mr. Apple- 
ton. *'I am glad to hear that he is not led 
away by all the stuff that is talked nowadays 
on such subjects. There's a Mr. Magog been 
here lately, exciting the men, putting them up 
to all sorts of mischief, and if we do not resist 
it, we shall soon have a Union among the men, 
even here/' 

" I heard there was a little girl found asleep 
beneath the stack," said Mrs. Trevor, desirous of 
making a divergence from dangerous topics. 

" Yes," replied the Vicar. *' Poor little Polly 
I^ighy 1 She was much scorched and half 
smothered, but not materially injured. I con- 
fess it appears to me much more likely that she 
was the victim than the culprit. Neither she 
nor her mother could have any possible motive 
for setting the stack on fire." 

" I am not sure of that," said Mr. Appleton ; 
" the girl's father was a sad idle fellow, got him- 
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self into jail at last, which he richly deserved, 
for half-killing a poor packman, who, my wife 
tells me, is a most respectable man. This of 
course Js a great loss to the wife ; what would 
be more natural than that she should wish to 
revenge herself, and set the child on to fire the 
atack r 

'' But it was not Markham who sent the man 
to jail/' said Cecilia. 

Mr. Appleton laughed. " No, I was the cul- 
prit, but, no doubt, Markham would have been 
only too glad to do so." 

" Mrs. Erigby is a very respectable woman," 
said the Vicar, " it would not enter her head 
to do such a thing ; besides, thanks to Mr. Wy- 
merly, she is provided for, so she has no temp- 
tation to do it" 

'' Oh, people do such things out of spite," 
said Mr. Appleton ; '^ apparently there is no 
one else who could have done it I shall 
always believe it was the child, until some one 
el$e turns up." 

*' Do you object to all Unions amongst the 
labourers ?*' asked Mr. Wymerly, plunging into 
the subject Mrs. Trevor would gladly have 
avoided. 

^' Most certainly," replied Mr. Appleton with 
emphasis. "Never would employ any fellow 
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belonging to one. It's the only way. They 
must be put down." 

" You think, then, the men are bound to ac- 
cept the wages offered to them, whether they 
can live upon them or no ?" said Mr. Wymerly. 

" It stands to reason they can live upon 
them ; the fathers of these men did so, why 
can't they V said Mr. Appleton. 

''Food is much dearer than it was," said 
Mrs. Trevor. 

" And the men and their families want better 
food than pontented their fathers," said Mr. 
Wymerly. 

'* And why should they ?" asked Mr. Apple- 
ton. *'The men of the present day don't do 
half as much work, though they are better fed^ 
they get more meat and more beer. They 
never used to think of having meat, and now 
it's a hardship that they do not have it every 
day. Anyhow they've no right to force th& 
farmers to pay more money than they can 
afford." 

" I cannot, think it a very Christian proceed- 
ing," said the Vicar. " We should all submit 
to the powers that be. The farmers must know 
better than the men." 

" They'll repent it soon, you^l see," said Mr. 
Appleton. " A set of demagogues are driving 
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the men too fa8t. We shall have to import 
machinery and men from other parts, and make 
ourselves independent of these wiseacres. It 
really won't do for gentlemen to be dictated to 
by a set of ignorant, lazy boors/' 

" I suppose you will allow that the men should 
know better than the farmers upon what they 
can live ?" said Mr. Wymerly. 

" No, indeed^ I can allow no such thing. The 
farmers pay for bread and meat as well as the 
men. They know perfectly well what their 
price is. Of course they can fix a just wage. 
The men will ask for anything they think they 
can get.'' 

" But surely," said Cecilia, " it is of importance 
to them to keep their situations. They would 
not refuse work unless the pay was really too 
small." 

** Of course they would not. They dare not," 
said Mr. Appleton, "if it were not for these 
Unions, and that shows how necessary it is to 
put them down. If a man, however unreason- 
able his demand, can fall back upon his Union, 
to be maintained in idleness, what are the 
farmers to do ?" 

" What would you suggest as the remedy '?" 
asked Mr. Wymerly. 

" Don't you think it would be a good plan 
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to flog the men all round ?" suggested Helen 
Trevor, sotto voce, to the Vicar ; but she was 
heard by Mr. Appleton, who, turning towards 
her, said, " Capital idea, Miss Trevor — a village 
flogging. It's the best suggestion I've yet 
heard. Will you stand at the post and see it 
carried out ?" 

All laughed now, and for once Mrs. Trevor 
rejoiced at her daughter s flippant tongue, which 
she did not at all appreciate in general; and 
Mr. Trevor, taking advantage of the diversion, 
was about to introduce quite a difierent subject, 
when a servant entered the room with a telegram 
for Mr. Appleton. 

When opened, it proved to be the announce- 
ment of the death of the late member, Mr. Stuart. 
He had been ill some months, but had rallied so 
often that it appeared uncertain whether he 
might not recover even. However, now the 
question was settled, and there were a few 
minutes' dead silence round the table after the 
news had been read aloud. 

Conversation flagged, even after its renewal 
was attempted. Every one was so busy with 
his own thoughts— the possible consequences of 
the ensuing election ; not the least so, the Vicar. 
Here was the opening for Lady Castleton's 
ambition, and for his brother's doing the very 
last thing for which he believed him to be fit. 
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Cecilia was enchanted, she had a feeling that 
Mr. Wymerly would be sure to be returned, 
and that he was just the person wanted now in 
the neighbourhood, which had long been given 
over to stagnation, and she was particularly 
pleased that the news should have come when 
Mr. Trevor could ascertain at once whether 
Mr. Wymerly was really meaning to stand if the 
election should be contested. 

When the ladies left the room, Mr. Trevor 
said, " We are just balanced as to parties here, 
so we can aflTord to hear the news with 
equanimity ; and now, Appleton, who is your 
candidate ?" 

" I have heard two or three mentioned," said 
he, laughing, ** but I confess I think our pros- 
pects bad. Stuart was a capital fellow ; he is a 
great loss. He was just such a member as I 
like ; exactly suited for a county constituency. 
He never interfered with long-established cus- 
toms, never introduced new-fangled notions, and 
yet was most careful about all local interests. 
If there was any one about here who wanted a 
private act of parliament for any little matter of 
the* highest importance to himself, he was sure 
of Stuart ; he always took up any sucli thing 
and attended to it. I myself am under con- 
siderable obligation to him in that respect. A 
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capital landlord, and the farmers knew it too, 
though he never gave leases not an acre of his 
ever wanted a tenant. He told me so himself ; 
and that was one reason why he never would 
listen to the outcry against not giving leases. 
Now I suppose you think that all wrong ?" 

"Wrong to be a good landlord ? By no 
mfeans," replied Mr. Trevor ; " and if you are one, 
and your tenants are sure they will continue in 
their farms, that certainty is as good as a lease. 
But suppose your sole interest in your property 
was in receiving your rent, and if you thought 
it might be raised you did not hesitate to turn 
out any tenant, whether or no it suited him to 
go, don't you think, under such circumstances a 
lease might have its advantages V 

'* You always suppose such impossible things, 
Trevor. No man in his senses would turn out 
a tenant who regularly paid the rent ; the more 
anxious he was to have his money, the more 
certain he would be not to do so." 

*^ Turning out on account of political opinions 
is a thing that has been heard of," reqaarked 
Mr. Wymerly, " and certainly there is not much 
connexion between that and a fair return for 
capital laid out on the land." 

"Connexion or not, it is quite right," said 
Mr. Appleton. " I should think it insuflferable 
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for any tenant of mine to vote diflTerently from 
myself at an election. No, no, we are all in one 
boat, and must all pull together." 

"Then you see a lease would be necessary 
under some circumstances," said Mr. Wy- 
merly. 

" I beg your- pardon. That difficulty never 
would come up. I never would take any tenant 
whose views were not the same as mine." 

" On the question of game-laws V suggested 
Mr. Wymerly. 

'*0r suppose your heir should turn out a 
recreant from the true old stock?" said Mr. 
Trevor, maliciously. 

" My heir will be a Tory, you may be sure, or 
I won't have one," said Mr. Appleton, with some 
heat ; the bare possibility of a renegade suc- 
ceeding to his broad acres was intolerable to 
him. 

"It has always been the practice in our 
family," said the Vicar, " only to take tenants 
who voted with the landlord. We have never 
had any difficulties, in consequence. I am sure 
my brother continues the custom." 

" Ah, such was the practice in the good old 
times," said Mr. Wymerly, with a look at Mr. 
Trevoi', "but you see the demagogues are 
changing all that. The difficulty may arise." 
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"I hope not," said Mr. Appleton. "We 
have done very well hitherto, and I do not see 
why we should not continue to do so." 

" I am afraid that's just the point," said Mr. 
Trevor. " We have done very well hitherto, 
but I am not equally sure that those dependent 
upon us could say the same." 

" I feel quite sure they could not," said Mr. 
Wymerly. 

" I do not see what more a tenant can want 
than a good landlord," said Mr. Appleton, " and 
that is what he has had. And, by-the-by. 
Vicar, one of the persons I have heard mentioned 
as a possible candidate was your brother ; but 
he is more pleasantly engaged just now than in 
contesting an election, is he not ?" 

Poor Mr. Carlyle had been hoping that Mr. 
Appleton would have continued reticent, and 
mentioned no names, which most assuredly 
would have been the case, had Mr. Appleton 
had the least idea how painful to his hearer 
were the two subjects he had just broached. 
He was surprised at the way in which his 
question was received, and Mr. Carlyle's evident 
desire to avoid the subject. Mr. Trevor, too, 
knew too little of the persons concerned to 
understand the case, but he saw that Mr. 
Carlyle was annoyed, and not wishing to prolong 
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the present conversation, he proposed they 
should join the ladies. 

This was a relief to Mr. Appleton as well. 
He was far too manly to avoid politics because 
he and Mr. Trevor took different sides, but he 
did not like the feeling with which he generally 
concluded any discussion — that he had not put 
him down. He enjoyed amazingly laying down 
the law to those who perfectly agreed with him, 
but not by any means that his opponent should 
remain entirely the same in opinion when a dis- 
cussion ended as when it began. 

Meanwhile, no sooner had the ladies returned 
to the drawing-room than Mrs. Appleton said 
to Cecilia how glad she was of the opportunity 
of meeting Mr. Wymerly, '* quite a hero of ro- 
mance, if all that is said about him is true." 

" Indeed I" said Cecilia, " I really do not 
know to what you refer." 

" This is exciting," said Helen, drawing near. 

" You disappoint me," replied Mrs. Appleton ; 
*' I have been hoping to hear all about it from 
jou." 

" I am afraid T am a bad hand at gossip." 

"This is not gossip, but interesting facts," 
said Mrs. Appleton, laughing. 

" Do tell us what you have heard," said 
Helen. 
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" If Miss Moorton does not object to my 
gossip, I shall be delighted." 

Cecilia begged she would go on, and said she 
was much interested in everything about their 
new neighbour. " Of course you know we hope 
he may be our member ?" 

" Then of course you are bound to inquire 
into his antecedents. It is said— oh, I am 
afraid I am beginning at the end, I ought to 
have asked you whether it is true — that your 
Vicar's eldest brother is engaged to Miss Castle- 
ton T 

** Quite true," said Cecilia. " Miss Carlyle 
told us so a day or two ago ; sbef was to have 
been here to-night, but has gone to Powdridge 
Court, to make acquaintance with her future 
sister-in-law." 

" I am very glad she is not here, because I 
can mention what I could not if she were. 
Now, I come to my ' It is said ' that there was a 
previous attachment on the side of Miss Castle- 
ton, and that Mr. Wymerly was the object." 

" Now this is charming," said Helen ; " but 
why did the course of true love not run 
smooth ?" 

"It is said," continued Mrs. Appleton, "that 
there were two causes. Lady Castleton is a 
very ambitious worldly woman, of that, I believe 
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there is no doubt, and she hates everything that 
is at all liberal. Now you see, unfortunately 
for Cupid, Mr. Wymerly is a red-hot republican, 
at least it is said so, which is one reason why I 
wanted to see him. I have never yet met with 
any one professing such extreme views, and I 
wanted to see whether he really looked like one 
of us." 

" And does he ?" asked Helen, with malice. 

" Upon my word, he is a very gentlemanly 
person," said Mrs. Appleton ; *^ still, you know, 
I feel with her ladyship about this; I should 
not like to give any daughter of mine to a man 
professing such extraordinary views. I should 
be always afraid he would go mad, or get guillo- 
tined, or do something painfully inconvenient ; 
and you know with an only daughter a mother 
looks for something better." 

*^Yes, to be sure," said Helen, demurely; 
" but what was the other reason T 

*' Oh, I understand that the acquaintance was 
originally made abroad, I believe at Nice where 
both parties were spending the winter, that they 
met everywhere, and no wonder, Mr. Wymerly 
is 80 very handsome ; I could fall in love with 
him myself if I were younger, and of course you 
know that Miss Castleton is a great beauty. 
They looked uncommonly well together ; every- 
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body gave them to each other; it was the 
common talk. Lady Castleton seemed as pleased 
as any one, until one day the whole community 
were astounded by hearing that Mr. Wymerly 
had gone off quite suddenly, without taking 
leave of any one, when, in fact, he was engaged 
to a number of parties, that he returned to 
England, and that the Castletons left the day 
after for Rome. Of course everyone was dying 
to know what it meant, and Mrs. Stuart, who 
was also at Nice at that time, heard, though of 
course she said she could not vouch for there 
being any truth in it, that at a certain picnic 
where she had been, and where they certainly 
were a great deal together, that Mr. Wymerly 
had proposed and was accepted by the young 
lady ; after which it came out both about his 
opinions and that he had less than a thousand 
a year of his own to live on ; whereupon Lady 
Castleton said the thing was impossible, forbad 
Mr. Wymerly her house, and carried her 
daughter off to distract her ; for it is said the 
poor girl was really very much in love, and that 
her mother used some very strong expressions in 
characterising his conduct as having gained her 
daughter s affections under false pretences." 

" I do not see what she could mean by that," 
said Cecilia. 
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" No, not really ; but she was thoroughly 
vexed, and had to put the blame somewhere. 
Of course, when you meet well-dressed agreeable 
men abroad you suppose they have something to 
live on. Now in those days Mr. Wyraerly had 
enough to live on, by himself, and no doubt, aa 
young men are apt to do, thought he had enough 
for a wife too. I own I believe his opinions 
would not have been of quite such importance 
had he been rich." 

"I do not see why Lady Castleton should 
expect so much for her daughter; the Castle- 
tons are not rich themselves/' said Mrs. Trevor. 

" But that's the very reason, mamma," said 
Helen. " Lady Castleton knows what it is to 
be poor ; she wants her daughter to be rich ; 
that daughter is beautiful, and the rest is plain. 
I am sure I am very sorry for poor Lady Castle- 
ton ; such ^fiasco was too mortifying." 

''Then it is only quite lately that Mr. Wy- 
merly has come into his property?" asked 
Cecilia. 

'' So I understand," said Mrs. Appleton, " and 
when he did so, the next thing I expected to 
hear was that the match was coming on again, 
instead of which it seems the young lady is 
engaged to Mr. Carlyle." 

" I am sorry for the girl," said Mrs. Trevor, 
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"if she really was attached. She will be rich 
enough now to please her mother, for Powdridge 
Court is a fine old place ; but it must be very- 
uncomfortable for her to find Mr. Wymerly again 
so dear." 

"You do not seem to have wanted any in- 
formation from me/' said Cecilia to Mrs. Apple- 
ton. " You have your story complete." 

"Oh, I only repeat what I hear 1 It may not 
be true, and I really did not believe that Mr. 
Carlyle was engaged. I thought that was idle 
rumour. It seems so odd, after remaining un- 
married so many years, that he should get 
caught like this so suddenly." 

" It seems to me Miss Castleton is caught,'^ 
said Cecilia. 

"Oh, shell be very happy, no doubt," said 
Mrs. Appleton. " It will be a little awkward 
at first, coming across her old love ; but she need 
see very little of him, and when they've both 
got used to it— " 

The door opening at this moment, and Mn 
Wymerly entering, cut short Mrs. Appleton's 
remark. He came up to Cecilia, and took a 
seat by her, whereupon she at once asked him 
whether he had any sinecure at his disposal, 
and told him Wilson's story. 

He replied that he had heard a very diflferent 
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version of the event, and had been led to believe 
that Wilson was as much in £ault as Rigby, or 
else he would have looked after the poor fellow 
before this. He did not know of anything 
immediately that he could give him, but he 
would not forget him. 

" I ' find," continued Mr. Wymerly, ' " that 
your Vicar is a friend of an old friend of mine. 
That is pleasant for me. I hope we shall be 
better acquainted. What a pretty church you 
have here, but the pulpit is in great dilapidation." 

Mr. Carlyle, who had followed Mr. Wymerly, 
on hearing this, drew near, and said, that it 
would have been replaced long before this, 
through Miss Moorton's generosity, but that he 
had met with an unexpected difficulty, and he 
then told Cecilia about his interview with John 
Rodgers, and the evil effect he thought was 
being produced upon him by the trades unionism 
which was springing up in the neighbour- 
hood. 

" Our mutual friend Staunton would not agree 
with you," said Mr. Wymerly. " He is entirely 
in favour of all the efforts of working men to 
better their condition." 

" Yes, I know he thinks that is the way to 
produce wonderful results," replied the Vicar, 
*^ but to me it appears the worst way possible. 
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"When men only look to self-interest, how can 
you expect them to be Christians ?" 

Mr. Carlyle was not sorry to be able to make 
this remark. He wanted to find out whether 
Mr. Wymerly was an infidel, as he had heard ; 
and if he was one, he was more than anxious 
that Miss Moorton should know it. Mr. Wy- 
merly had not been at church once since he had 
come into the neighbourhood : he was said to 
be on the best terms with Mr. Magog, and the 
Vicar, in consequence, was feeling anything but 
friendly towards his new parishioner. 

" If we are to judge people by that standard/' 
replied Mr. Wymerly, " I doubt whether we 
should find any Christians amongst those who 
have to win their daily bread, to whatever class 
they may belong. People who have a certain 
income are apt to expect impossible virtues 
from those who live from hand to mouth." 

" Do you mean," asked the Vicar, " that it is 
impossible for a poor man to be a Christian ?" 

Mr. Wymerly laughed, and turning towards 
Cecilia said : 

" Mr. Carlyle is hard upon me, he thinks he 
has driven me into a corner. Will you not 
help me out of it ?" 

" I should not think you required any help," 
said Cecilia. 
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" Oh, I do not know that/' said Helen, who 
had been listening, much amused, and who per- 
fectly understood why the Vicar was anxious to 
put Mr. Wymerly in the wrong. '* I suppose 
we are none of us exactly Christians, if to be 
one it is necessary not to want what others 
have, or to wish to have as well as they ; only it 
does not sound the thing to say so." 

"Thank you, Miss Trevor," said Mr. Wy- 
merly ; ." I am always getting myself into diffi- 
culties by calling things by their right name. 
I hope you will always come as effectually to 
my aid." 

" That is not exactly an answer to my ques- 
tion," said the Vicar. " Of course, I did not 
mean that a poor man might not do his best to 
get good wages." 

" Oh, we know that," said Cecilia ; " but tell 
me what you propose to do, since John Rodgers 
is of no use ?" 

"I suppose the only plan will be to see if 
there is anyone at either of the neighbouring 
towns," replied Mr. Carlyle, " who is capable of 
doing the carving, but I fear it will almost double 
the expense." 

" Is it a wood-carver that you want ?" asked 
Mr. Wymerly. 

" Yes," said Cecilia ; " can you help us ?" 
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" I believe I can. In the neighbourhood 
where I was living before I came here a great 
deal was being done to the old cathedral. I 
went in there one day to see what they were ' 
about, and was very much struck by the beauty 
of the wood carving. I inquired whose work it 
was, and learnt with some mortification that 
it had been all done in Belgium and sent over 
here. The work was excellent, and the expense, 
carriage included, far less than it would have 
been if done here, even supposing you could 
find the workmen to do it as well as this was 
done." 

*' I am sure it was very patriotic of you to 
care whether it was done by English or foreign 
hands," said Helen. 

'* Oh, Helen, how can one help caring ?" said 
Cecilia. 

" If the carving were good, and it pleased me, 
it would- be all the same to me whether it were 
done by a countryman or by a Ked Indian, only 
under the last supposition it would be more 
interesting." 

" But how are we to obtain the help of these 
Belgian workmen ?" asked Cecilia. 

*^ I will undertake to find that out," replied 
Mr. Wymerly, much to the Vicars disgust. 
Even on his own particular ground was this 
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infidel to supplant him. Mr. Carlyle was not in 
an at all Christian frame of mind just now, nor 
was it likely to supervene on hearing the thanks 
Mr. Wymerly obtained. "How very good of 
you," said Cecilia. ** But really, it is too bad to 
trouble you with such things just now, when 
you must be so busy with your new house and 
this coming election/' 

" I am never too busy to do what I like,'* 
replied. Mr. Wymerly. " It will be a real 
pleasure to me to assist you, and Mr. Carlyle 
too, in this trifle," turning towards the latter, 
who could but smile and thank him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Appleton left early, as they had 
a long drive home, and the Vicar soon after 
following their example, Mr. Wymerly re- 
mained on for another hour, during which the 
prospects for the coming election w^ere eagerly 
discussed between him, Mr. Trevor, and Cecilia. 
Mr. Wymerly was geatly surprised, and amused 
more than anything else, by the keen interest 
Cecilia took in the subject, and the amount of 
information she possessed about it; but when 
Mr. Trevor remarked that she ought to have a 
vote as the owner of so much property about 
there, he made no reply, but gave Mr. Trevor a 
sharp glance, as if to see whether he was in joke. 
This escaped neither Cecilia nor Mr. Trevor, but 
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they took no notice, and before they all separated 
it was agreed that Mr. Wymerly should join 
them the next morning, and go round with 
Mr. Trevor and Cecilia to be introduced to the 
various farmers who held property on the Manor 
estate. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



POWDRIDGE COURT. 



PowDRiDGE Court was a very extensive build- 
ing, but devoid of all architectural beauty. It 
covered a large piece of ground, in a rambling 
untidy sort of way, if such epithets can be ap- 
plied to a building. That which distinguished 
the place, and made it a delightful residence, was 
the pleasure ground and the large park surround- 
ing it. It is rare to meet in combination such a 
variety of natural beauty with little assistance 
from art as were united in this lovely place, 
quite justifying the devotion with which it was 
regarded by Mr. Tom Carlyle and his sister* 
There was one spot in particular which was the 
delight of every visitor. A grassy knoll, sur- 
rounded on three sides by dense underwood, 
interspersed with trees suflficiently wide apart to 
be able to develop their natural beauties, was 
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led up to by a double avenue of limes, the width 
between the centre trees being suflficient to 
admit a distant view of wide champagne country, 
bounded by low hills which reflected every 
passing colour oiofar ever-changing skies, from 
the faintest pale blue to the dark indigo of a 
stormy day. This avenue had been planted with 
much art. It kept continually widening out, 
until where it ceased it framed a wide landscape, 
while the double row of fine trees gave the 
appearance of thick forest on either hand. The 
park abounded with deer, and with thick coverts 
of bracken, and as these graceful creatures now 
appeared, and now vanished amid tie trees, or 
were hid all but their antlers in some ferny 
ambush, and the wild bees murmured their busy 
hum over your head, and the birds poured forth 
showers of liquid notes from the leafy shelter 
near, no lotus-eater could desire a more enchant- 
ing place on a hot day, in which to while away 
existence. 

It was early in June, perfect weather, all 
nature still fresh with the freshness of youth, 
when Lucy Carlyle went to Powdridge Court to 
make acquaintance with her futui;e sister-in- 
law. The Castletons were staying there, and 
Mr. Carlyle asked Lucy to c6me over, and 
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remain with him until the wedding, which was 
to take place in London, was over. 

On the morning after the day when Lucy 
arrived. Miss Castleton had been taken by Mr. 
Carlyle to the grassy knoll which was in its 
perfection of beauty. Marion Castleton had 
done her best to admire everything, as she had 
been expected to do ; and her middle-aged lover, 
whose perceptions were not too acute, had been 
satisfied with the commonplaces she had managed 
to utter in sufficiently soft tones to escape 
suspicion of their genuineness. 

Mr. Carlyle had begun with indifference. 
He had been flattered into thinking he was 
conferring a great favour, which would procure 
him gratitude and devotion. He had ended by 
caring a great deal more about this marriage 
than he could have thought it possible for him 
to do — partly owing to the opposition it met 
with from the Vicar, but still more because 
Marion Castleton was a young, fair girl, with 
pretty blue eyes, who dressed well, behaved 
well, and was a very pleasant light in the old 
house, about which she flitted like a summer 
butterfly. It was much pleasanter to have a 
sweet young thing like that in the laige, dark 
rooms than solitude and a loveless old aga As 
his own pleasure at the prospect of the marriage 
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.increased, so did hi^ devotion. All misgivings 
as to the consequences having passed away, all 
the powers of Mr. Carlyle's mind were bent 
towards pleasing his future bride. It would be 
scarcely an exaggeration to say, that at this 
time there was nothing Marion Castleton might 
desire, that Mr. Carlyle would not have done, 
if it were within the bounds of possibility. And 
yet, on this fair day, with such devotion close to 
her, it is a faint expression of the fact to say 
that Marion was bored ; her thoughts were far 
away, and while she managed to answer with 
coherence, mentally she turned from her lover 
with feelings little short of disgust. 

Mr. Carlyle had been consulting her about 
various changes he had thought of making both 
in the house and the grounds. It was quite 
time they were made, but Marion was more than 
indifferent about them. It was true that the 
furniture of the former was old-fashioned and 
worn-out, and that the flower«garden was quite 
unequal to the exigences of modem culture, but, 
what did it matter to her, whether she sat upon 
the newest satin or upon threadbare brocade, - 
whether she could fill her rooms with the 
choicest flowers, instead of old-fashioned roses 
and pinks, when the one desire of her heart was 

11—2 
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freedom from the bonds that were every day 
more hopelessly enclosing her ? 

Lady Castleton knew her duty to her only 
child, however incapable of appreciating it that 
child might be. It is true she was only the 
widow of a knight, but that made it all the 
more necessary not to throw any chance away. 
Really, she did not care for one side in politics 
more than another ; she would have been just as 
content to bestow Marion upon Mr. Wymerly 
as to see her married to Mr.. Carlyle, had the 
former at the time they met at Nice been a rich 
landed proprietor ; but to hold Liberal opinions 
without being rich was simply unpardonable. 
Mrs. Appleton's story was true, so far, that the 
engagement had been broken off because at that 
time the gentleman had Nothing to settle upon 
the lady, neither had he any expectations of in- 
creasing a very moderate income, except by his 
own exertions. Mr. Wymerly had been brought 
up to the bar, with every prospect of obtaining 
a fair amount of success ; but he started in life 
with only a few hundreds a-year, and, con- 
sequently it was Lady Castleton's imperative 
duty to prevent any entangling engagement 
which might stand in the way of a better 
establishment. Lady Castleton not only knew 
her duty but always carried it out, and though 
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the offer had been made a fortnight before the 
sudden departure of both parties from Nice, of 
which the public there were in entire ignorance, 
and Lady Castleton had given her sanction, and 
been most gracious to Mr. Wymerly, yet she 
felt herself more than justified in her subsequent 
withdrawal of consent, in that it had been given 
under a delusion. Mr. Wymerly had been mis- 
taken for a distant relation, whose large estates 
and well-filled purse were enough to counter- 
balance any opinions whatever. But when the 
error was discovered (and it came out at the 
pic-nic mentioned by Mrs. Appleton), Lady 
Castleton's , indignation knew no bounds; and 
she behaved with an amount of rudeness to Mr. 
Wymerly which made him so angry that he left 
without again seeing Marion, to her intense 
mortification. This of course was made the 
most of by Lady Castleton, and when week after 
week passed, and still there was no line from 
Mr. Wymerly, Marion was deeply wounded, 
and began to believe that her mother s version 
of the story was true, which was, that she had 
been supposed to be rich, and that Mr. Wymerly 
had been a mere fortune-hunter, or he would 
have had the common decency to take leave 
of her. 

The facts were, that Mr. Wymerly wrote 
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again and again to Marion, imploring her to be 
true to him, telling her how steadily he would 
work now, until he could come forward again 
with a competency that would obviate every 
objection, if he only were allowed that hope ; 
but these letters, one after another, as they 
arrived, were destroyed by Lady Castleton. 
She did not read them, and not doing so, con- 
sidered herself highly honourable, but she had 
made up her mind that the match was not to 
take place, and therefore she adopted the means 
she considered most certain to prevent it. She 
knew well the uselessness of opposition. The 
sensible thing to do was to put the favoured 
object in the wrong, and she persuaded herself 
that she was sparing her daughter a great deal 
of pain, and at the same time making her, in 
the rebound of feeling, much more likely to 
marry the suitable person when he should 
appear. She blamed herself greatly for remiss- 
ness ; she had given her consent much too soon, 
and carelessly. The truth being that she had 
been enchanted at having, as she thought, 
secured the rich Mr, Wymerlyfor her daughter, 
and she promised herself never to be so incautious 
again. 

When, therefore, Mr. Carlyle had come under 
her influence she had played her game with 
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great skill. She felt that Providence was in- 
demnifying her for her former misfortune. This 
was a careful mother's reward. Her delight in 
her success, and her endeavours to make Marion 
take her view of the situation, knew no limit ; 
the proud satisfaction with which she looked 
forward to Mr. Carlyle's becoming indeed her 
son-in-law had only the drawback, that in spite 
of everything it was only too plain that Marion 
felt herself a victim. 

Lady Castleton, however, hoped much from 
time, and the gratified vanity of a young girl. 
Seeing how much Mr. Carlyle's devotion had 
increased, she promoted his being with her 
daughter as much as possible, and it was every- 
thing she desired most when they went out 
together, as on the otjcasion of the visit to^ the 
knoll. Unfortunately, the effect upon Marion 
Castleton was exactly the reverse of that which 
her mother desired to produce. Mr. Carlyle 
was not an amusing companion ; he would have 
been unable to enter into the thoughts and 
feelings of a young girl, had her heart not been 
preoccupied; but as it was, the more he en- 
deavoured to make himself acceptable by fore- 
stalling her desires, the more bitterly she felt the 
contrast between the lover who had given her his 
heart, and the one who gave her money's worth. 
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Poor Marion ! she liked pretty things as well 
as most people, but she had none of her mother's 
ambition. She believed in the possibility of 
requited affection, and desired it, as only young 
things can believe and desire. It was through 
weariness of life, and the persistency of her 
mother, that she had been led on to this en- 
gagement. It was not through pique at Mr. 
Wymerly's neglect. There was only too little 
of that. I She had given him her young affection , 
and — he left her. She could not bring herself to 
the belief that he had never cared for her, but he 
had left her all the same. The happiness of life 
was passed ; she felt no resentment ; but she 
could never love again. Her mother told her 
she must establish herself; here was the op- 
portunity, one not likely to recur, and therefore 
one not to be thrown away ; her mother desired 
it, Mr. Carlyle appeared eager for it, and as to 
herself, why not this as well as anything else ? 

But as the days moved heavily on, she began 
to wonder whether this marriage was inevitable ; 
whether the price was not more than she could 
pay, and this lovely day, with the strong contrast 
it offered between the happiness and beauty of 
everything around her, and her own weary and 
irritated feelings, roused her to such a degree of 
resolve, that she was just on the, point of 
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revealing the state of her mind to Mr. Carlyle, 
and imploring him to free her, when a messenger 
arrived from the house, sent by Lady Castleton 
to summon Mr. Carlyle. It was with the 
greatest regret that he had been sent, but an 
important political client had called to see Mr. 
Carlyle, and Lady Castleton dared not send him 
away. Had she suspected how opportune his 
arrival would be, she would have felt an increase 
of gratitude towards that Providence which was 
so manifestly guiding her actions. 

How many of the events of our life seem to 
hang upon a chance ; it passes, and never in any 
shape returns. The appearance of this niessenger 
effectually stopped Marion's confession. With 
many expressions of regret Mr. Carlyle left her, 
and the only immediate advantage she gained 
was in finding herself alone, and no longer 
obliged to play a part which each day was be- 
coming more insufferable. 

The relief was painfully intense. She watched 
the departing figures until they were entirely 
out of sight with a keen fixedness of gaze, and 
a tightness about her heart which bore little 
promise for even peace in her future life ; and 
when they had finally disappeared, Marion stood 
up, and, throwing her arms above her head, 
caUed out, "gone," with such a terrible intensity 
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of sound that even Lady Castleton might have 
hesitated before dooming her child to her 
splendid destiny. 

How long Marion stood without moving she 
had no idea, but in those minutes the whole of 
her past, and her probable future career, seemed 
to pass before her ; and the one fixed idea which 
seemed to dominate all others, was, that she was 
hopelessly bound to a life of acting ; that she 
never again could be her real self ; she, Marion 
Castleton, was dead ; instead of her there was 
to be a woman without hope, without love, 
without happiness. And yet how terribly real 
it all' was 1 In this there was no delusion. 
Could she bear it ? Oh, how young she was for 
such a sacrifice 1 How long her life might be, 
with this same hopelessness for ever before her ! 
And then her thoughts wandered back to that 
fortnight of her engagement at Nice to Mr. 
Wymerly, when every fresh hope of a young 
heart was in full flower. The very scent of the 
roses in the hedges came back to her with a 
deliciousness of perfume no others ever had. 
She saw the deep blue of the Mediterranean 
through the dark pines; she heard the noisy 
voices of the grasshoppers as they sounded in the 
deep stillness, while the two happy lovers 
possessed ail they desired, in being near, silent, 
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and alone. She almost seemed to see the very 
pebbles that were lying in the path before them. 

And Marion sank down upon the grass in a 
frame of mind which said, " It is impossible. I 
cannot bear it." 

She did not remain quiet long. She was in 
far too uneasy a condition. But she could not 
return to the house, to sit down with the rest 
to lunch, to eat like other people, to be con- 
sidered a fortunate person, when everything that 
made life worth having was lost to her. So, 
not knowing where it would lead to, she 
plunged into the brushwood at the back of the 
knoll, careless of everything but the relief of 
immediate action. 

The ground sloped suddenly downwards, and 
Marion found herself sooner than she expected 
at the bottom in a broad cross road which went 
through the plantation ; following it in the 
direction which led from the house, she came, 
in about a quarter of a mile, to a high road. 
There was a pony carriage driven by a lady, by 
whose side was a gentleman, passing just as she 
reached the gate which led into it; and she 
paused until they were gone, before attempting 
to mount the gate which she found locked. She 
then perceived a gentleman on horseback a little 
way behind ; and she somewhat retreated until 
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he, too, should have passed. The occupiers of 
the pony-carriage were entire strangers to her,, 
but when the gentleman upon the horse passed, 
she raised her eyes carelessly towards him, and 
then shrunk back as if she had been shot. 

It was no other than Mr. Wymerly. He 
recognised her at the same instant that she did 
him, and a momentary hesitation made him 
pause, but it lasted only a second, and he 
hastened to overtake the carriage. By its side, 
Marion soon saw him bending forward to speak 
to the occupants. 

This was the one thing wanted to complete 
Marion s misery. It was the first glimpse she 
had had of him since they parted at Nice. The 
last time they had been together, it had been 
as happy lovers, then Mr. Wymerly left without 
seeing her again, and from that day to this 
neither had crossed each other's path. 

She felt stunned, and put her hand to her 
head to feel whether it was really herself whose 
eyes had beheld him. It could not be a vision ; 
there he was before her ; and he had passed on, 
though she was quite sure the recognition had 
been mutual. She jumped over the gate, she 
followed in the direction of the carriage, she 
almost called him by his name, and then, as 
both carriage and horse quickly disappeared, a 
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sense of the folly and hopelessness of pursuit 
overcame her, and she had to lean against a 
stile to steady herself and collect her thoughts. 

Then he was here, in this very neighbour- 
hood. What could he be here for? He was 
evidently accompanying the people in the 
carriage. Who might the lady be 1 As these 
questions quickly succeeded one another in her 
mind, Marion s impatience to have them answered 
grew feverish. Her own position was forgotten, 
and for a short time was replaced by an over- 
whelming sense of joy at having seen him once 
again ; by a strange hope that perhaps all might 
come right at last between them. 

She turned and walked back quickly towards 
Powdridge Court, with a feeling of exhilaration 
long unknown to her. For a short distance it 
lent wings to her feet, but this did not last, and 
before she reached the house the stern reality of 
her present engagement to Mr. Carlyle again 
became uppermost in her thoughts. She crept 
up into her own room like a criminal, and lock- 
ing the door, sat down in a frame of mmd more 
hopeless than before. 

During her absence Lady Castleton also had 
been learning Mr. Wymerly's proximity, with a 
degree of impatience and annoyance that would 
not subside, in spite of all the specious argu- 
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ments with which she tried to persuade herself 
that it was a matter of no importance. Mixed 
with a feeUng of fear lest Marion should turn 
rebellious, there was also real regret for her 
daughter. Lady Castleton above all things 
wished her to make a grand marriage, but she 
also desired that she should be happy in it. 

The gentleman who had come to see Mr. 
Carly le upon business connected with the election 
had also brought the information that Mr. Wy- 
merly was the Liberal candidate. At first Lady 
Castleton supposed it was the " rich " Mr. Wy- 
merly, not having heard of his death ; but when 
she made out the real facts, and that the man 
she had treated with such contempt had become 
unexpectedly his heir, she did not feel quite 
sure ^that she was grateful to the Providence 
that had guided her actions. One thing was 
certain, there was no retreat for Marion ; things 
had gone a great deal too far for that ; but Lady 
Castleton was sorely puzzled whether to say 
anything about it to her, or to trust to the 
chapter of accidents^ when she might hear of it, 
and the effect it would have upon her. 

After considerable deliberation, she deter- 
mined to inform and prepare her beforehand. 
With that intention she went to her daughter's 
room ; but Marion had not then returned, 
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neither did she make her appearance at lun- 
cheon ; and Lady Castle ton had been obliged to 
go for her afternoon's drive alone, and in some 
anxiety as to the cause of her absence. This 
delay had given Marion time to recover herself. 
On her return Lady Castleton found her in the 
drawing-room, looking much as usual, and 
anxious to get over the dreaded information, she 
plunged into the subject at once. What was 
her surprise, when Marion answered : 

"I know it; I have seen him while I was 
out." 

" Seen him, my dear ? Did you speak ?" 
gasped Lady Castleton, in terror. 

"Oh no, mamma, you have eflfectually pre- 
vented that; but," added Marion, turning as 
white as a sheet, " now that I have seen him, 
whatever the consequences may be, I cannot 
marry Mr. Carlyle." 

" Oh, very well, my dear ; I hope you will 
tell him so." 

*' That is just what I mean to do." 

" Marion 1 have you lost your senses 1" 

" No, mamma, but I have my heart. I would 
rather starve with Mr. Wymerly than live in 
luxury here." 

" That is all very fine, my dear," said Lady 
Castleton, desperately, collecting herself ; " but 
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if Mr. Wymerly does not want you, that is not 
exactly the alternative." 

" Ah !" exclaimed Marion, with the cry of a 
wounded soul. " She had passed over that 
side of the case." 

Lady Castleton saw her advantage, and going 
up to her daughter, she put her arm fondly 
round her. 

'^ My dear 'Marion, be reasonable. Mr. Wy- 
merly has effectually shown that he was willing 
to be off his engagement when he was poor, 
and he knew that you were poor too. Now 
that he is rich, would any daughter of mine, 
could any woman with a sense of what she owes 
to herself, permit him to think that she was 
willing to seek him — willing to be accepted, in 
fact, when she had been rejected before ?" 

" But, mamma, you rejected him." 

" Dear child, I told him we were poor, 
and he left you ; remember, you are still 
poor." 

*' Yes, and Mr. Carlyle is rich too." 

" And see the contrast in their behaviour. 
All through Mr. Carlyle has known it, and it 
makes no difference with him." 

** But, mamma, I love Mr. Wymerly, and I 
do not care in the least for Mr. Carlyle." 

'' My poor child 1" 
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*' Why need I marrj' at all ? All women do 
not marry — why need I ?" 

" You have no idea what the lot of a single 
woman is ; without money she has no friends. 
I have very little to leave you. You know 
that nearly all my income ceases at my death. 
Your position would then be what that of every 
unmarried woman is, simply ridiculous. You 
cannot avoid having the tastes and habits in 
which you have been brought up, and instead 
of being able to gratify them, you are entirely 
put on one side, or patronised. Could you 
bear that ?" 

" Anything better than this marriage," mur- 
mured Marion. 

" A woman who is poor must marry," con- 
tinued Lady Castleton ; " she has no other 
alternative. Here you have a splendid chance. 
Mr. Carlyle may not be as interesting as you 
fancy Mr. Wymerly is, but at least he is gene- 
rous. You will have everything that makes 
life pleasant ; and though of course young people 
believe in love, and I suppose it is quite right 
they should do so, you may believe me, too, 
when I tell you, that the love of a husband is a 
very different thing from that which is pr )mised 
by the lover." 

VOL. I. 12 
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" But, mamma^ you would not have me marry 
one man, and love another ?" 

" Of course not, Marion ; but you put things 
in Buch a false light. If Mr. Wymerly does 
not care for you any longer, I hope I may be- 
lieve that you do not care for him. Thus there 
is no question of loving one man, and marrying 
another." 

Marion made no reply, and Lady Castleton, 
dreading what she might say next, hastened to 
add : " I am quite ready to see that these things 
are very unpleasant. I only wish my child was 
independent, and could marry whom she wished ; 
not that in the end it would make much diflPer- 
ence, whatever you may fancy," and here Lady 
Castleton sighed ; " but, my dear, you are de- 
pendent. In spite of girlish fancies, love is a 
luxury; it can only be bought by millionaires. 
Mr. Carlyle is a fortunate man to be able to 
buy that of my Marion, but you cannot afford 
to do the same. Though you may say you do 
not care now for him, you will do so. It is im- 
possible that so much goodness of heart should 
be thrown away upon you. Do not be un- 
grateful, my dear." 

As Marion continued obstinately silent, Lady 
Castleton did not feel quite satisfied with the 
result of her eloquence, but she was too prudent 
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to spoil all by saying too much. She therefore 
soon after left the room, hoping, that when 
alone, the wisdom she had been inculcating 
might sink deeper than it had as yet apparently 
done. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Mary's tea-party. 



Ever since the night of the fire Mrs. Rigby and 
little Polly had lain under a cloud. There was 
no proof whatever against the child, who had 
suffered severely from her bums, and who 
stoutly denied knowing ' anything about the 
matter until she was roused half-suffocated by 
some of the farm-people. When Peter Rigby 
was sent to gaol there was a general feeling of 
pity in Nunneley for his wife and little girl, and 
Mr. Wymerly's conduct in putting them into 
his lodge had, met with universal approval, but 
somehow all this had changed. It was the 
current belief that PoUy had been the cause of 
the fire. It was all very well for her to deny it 
after she found out the mischief was done, but 
no one had any need to believe her. Truly, it 
was only what might be expected from the 
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child of such a father ; it was only the beginning, 
nobody could guess what next she would do, 
and there were those who went so far as to say, 
they no longer felt safe in their beds at night. 
A child who would set fire to a stack would 
not stop at that; the next thing would be sure 
to be a house. Polly was a regular little 
" varmint," a nuisance to the whole village. 

Public opinion, too, had completely veered 
round about Mr. Wymerly. If he had not 
taken these people up they would have gone to 
the Union, and been out of harm's way, but when 
little girls were allowed out at night by them- 
selves when decent folks' children were in bed, 
the only fit place for them was the Union, where 
they would be well looked after, and such 
pranks could not be played. 

The labouring men were at first inclined to 
hope much from Mr. Wymerly, but he incurred 
their displeasure from various causes. In spite 
of the two meetings, one of the masters and one 
of the men, nothing had happened to raise the 
wages of the men. It was true that Mr. 
Wymerly paid his men higher wages than those 
generally given, and that he employed a good 
many men, but he had produced no effect upon 
the rest of the employers. The tenant farmers 
were almost to a man dead against him. The 
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general rise in prices, and the fall in the price 
of selling wheat, made them feel the struggle 
for subsistence harder than ever, and less inclined 
than at any time to welcome a foreigner who 
said that wages must rise to keep pace with the 
rise in food. Seeing, too, that Mr. Wymerly 
thought the men had a right to combine in 
trades unions, the farmers set themselves more 
than ever against them. Not one of them 
would employ a man who belonged to anything 
of the kind, and as the men did not themselves 
sufficiently understand the power that lay in 
their own hands, if only they would use it, 
unionism for the present was in abeyance. 

Mr. Magog had come down again, and de- 
livered another speech or two in what he con- 
sidered his very best style ; but this time the 
men shrugged their shoulders. " He's a friend 
of Mr. Wymerly, he is ; he's no good," was said 
on all sides ; and, spite of all his eloquence, Mr. 
Magog was almost hustled out of Nunneley, 

Then there was another point on which 
Mr. Wymerly had given great offence. He had 
kept to his word. The alterations making in 
his house had not been finished, and, in con- 
sequence, the conditionally promised feast had 
not taken place. This was considered mean ; 
80 different from what the late Mr. Wymerly 
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would have done. He was open-handed ; never 
kept a close reckoning either as to time or labour 
done. If they were a day or two late it would 
have made no difference to him ; they would 
have had their feast all the same, and plenty of 
beer too ; and Mr. Wymerly's want of liberality 
in beer was his crowning offence. 

Justice was a virtue these men were far too 
ignorant to appreciate. It was one they had 
never before met with. In all their dealings 
with other gentlemen, generosity or meanness 
were the only two qualities called into play. 
That any one should keep to his agreement 
when it told against them — the workmen — was 
simply mean ; and, on the other hand, the free 
flow of beer, whether its consequence was good 
or bad for them, was freehanded, liberal, and 
truly gentlemanly behaviour. Now, when the 
men went to Wharton House on any odd job 
(the regular work was now completed) they ex- 
pected their pint of beer, as they always had 
been accustomed to have it, and great was the 
disgust when it was found they no longer were 
to have it. 

As the time for the election drew near, Mr. 
Wymerly was very unpopular. 

Mr. Trevor worked hard for him. He and 
Cecilia had introduced him to all the tenants on 
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the Manor estate. Most of the farms had been 
held by the same tenant for many years, and 
it was well known, though Miss Moorton had no 
vote, that she took great interest in the political 
questions of the day, and that her views were 
Liberal Why they should be, or why she 
should care about these subjects, the farmers 
could not understand, and, truth to say, Mr. 
Wymerly was almost as much puzzled himself. 
It was, however, evident that she had a real 
interest in questions both local and imperial, 
and to his great surprise, Mr. Wymerly found 
himself discussing them with her agidn and 
again, with an eagerness and earnestness which 
almost seemed to admit it was worth while for 
her to have correct views about them, or, in other 
words, the views that he held himself. 

About this time " old Mary " had a tea-party. 
The guests were a Mrs. Cleaver and her daughter 
Jane. They were friends of long standing, and 
this was a farewell tea to Jane, who had been 
recommended by Mary as maid to the future 
Mrs. Carlyle. Jane had already been some days 
at Powdridge Court to learn her future duties, 
but was allowed to come over to see Mary 
before going to London, which she expected 
shortly to do. 

When they were comfortably seated at tea 
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in Mary's very clean kitchen, the conversation 
of course turned upon the expected wedding ; 
and Mary, who with her keen mother wit had 
soon discovered that the marriage was not 
acceptable to her young master, was very desirous 
of finding out all about it from Jane. 

" I hope you Uke the young lady, Jane, and 
think you will be comfortable ?" 

" Oh yes," said Jane. " You never saw any 
one with such beautiful dresses. I've been 
telling mother I wish she could see them. Such 
silks and such muslins ! Why there's nothing 
like them in the whole of Mh Barber's shop in 
High Street." 

" Umph I" said Mary ; " and is that all ?" 
. ^*A11! I should think not I There's the 
laces, and the hankerchies, and the linen ; why 
it's as fine as a baby's, and all trimmed with 
real lace, worth ever so much ; and the bonnets 
— ^such sweet things ! There's a mauve, and a 
white, and a straw, with such a long feather in 
it, and ever so many more." 

" WeU ?" 

" Oh, Mary, I should never have done. I 
can't tell you half the things. Don't you think 
you might come over and see them ? I can't 
describe the wedding dress ; it's so uncommon 
flouncy, and tacked together in such a hundred 
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ways, it quite beats me how they do it ; though/' 
added Jane, with considerable pride in her 
calling, " I have seen a good many of these 
things when I was learning at Miss Simpson s ; 
but, dear me, nothing like this.'* 

'* I should like to see them, though I am so 
old,'* said Mary, "and these things should be 
nothing to me, as master told us last Sunday. 
It will be nothing to us what we have on in 
heaven." 

" Lor', Mary, we shan't have any clothes 
there I" said Mrs. Cleaver. . 

** But that surely wouldn't be dacent," said 
Mary. 

"Well, I don't know. If we are like the 
hangels," said Mrs. Cleaver, " they don't seem 
to wear much. I saw a pictur of one once, and 
it only had on a sort of thin thing you could 
see right through." 

" But if we are all to have our own bodies, I 
don't think I should feel like myself without 
some more on than that," said Mary ; " and you 
know one could not go out, or one should be 



seen." 



" That would be verv dull," said Jane. " But 
anyhow, Miss Castleton has lots of things here, 
and I wish you would come and see them. 
Mother is coming, and you might come too. 
Now do, Mary T 
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" Another cup of tea and a bit more teacake ?" 
said Mary, doing the honours of her table. 
After refilling the plates and the cups of her 
guests, she continued, ** When is the wedding 
tober 

" It's odd," replied Jane, " but I don't know. 
I heard we were all to be in town this week, 
but last night the housekeeper said we weren't 
to go so soon. It's said, but mind, Mary, I 
only tell mother and you, that the young lady 
won't fix the day. It's very queer," continued 
Jane, meditatively, ** but if I was going to have 
all those fine things, I should say the sooner the 
better.'' 

''And Jane tells me the master is such a 
gentleman," said Mrs. Cleaver. 

** Gentleman I I should think he were," said 
Mary, bridling. " All the belongings of our 
family are gentlemen." 

"But he's so particklar nice-spoken," said 
Jane, soothingly. " I met him one day on the 
stairs, and as I was hurrying out of his way, he 
stopped, and said he hoped I was comfortable." 

"Ah, the old real families," said Mary, 
" always speak handsome." 

" So I've heard you say many a time," Mary, 
said Mrs. Cleaver; "but you know I never 
lived with such, and don't know myself." 
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" But I do," said Mary. •* Never did I live 
with any as wasn't quality, and I never had but 
two places in my life. But what I want to 
know is, why won't the young lady fix the 
day ?" 

" Well," said Jane, '* of course I don't know ; 
but I did hear the butler and the first footman 
talking about it, but I couldn't make much out 
of what they said ; but they shook their heads, 
and said the young 'un was too young ; which I 
thought wasn't at all the way to speak of my 
young mistress; most of us thinks it all the 
better." 

" Too young ?" said Mary, " that's stuff!" 

" Dear me ! I should think so," chimed in 
Mrs. Cleaver. " But don't you know anything 
more, Jane ?" 

" I know this," she replied ; the other morn- 
ing my young lady went out with the master. 
I couldn't help watching them a bit. I took 
good care, Mary, they shouldn't see me, so there 
was no harm in it ; and I thought how nice it 
would be to be going out the first thing in the 
morning with nothing to do ; and the gentleman 
looked so pleased like ; he kept stooping down 
and saying things to her ; and he gathered such 
a beauty of a rose and gave her, and she took 
it ; and I couldn't help wondering what he'd do 
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next, when the lady's maid called me, and I was 
forced to go." 

" But that don't tell anything," said Mary. 

" You're in such a hurry," replied Jane. " I 
was going to say, late in the afternoon my bell 
rang, and when I answered it, there my lady 
was in her room, lying on her sofa, looking for 
all the world, and I'm pretty sure it's true too, 
as if she'd be^n having a reg'lar cry, and she 
told me to get out her things, as if she could 
hardly speak, and looked so dull like, I'd have 
liked to ask her what was the matter, but of 
course I knew my place better than that. But 
when I went down to the lady's-maid's room, 
I couldn't help mentioning it, so, says Mrs. 
Sykes, * There's many a slip atween the cup 
and the lip ;' and then she told me not to say 
a word about it, but that she had heard there 
was some one else in the case, and she had heard, 
too, that that somebody was not far off. But 
I was particklar to mind never to say anything 
to anybody, and more I have, you see, Mary, 
for you and mother are the very first as I've 
ever breathed a word on it to." 

** Very proper," replied Mary. *^ It won't do 
to say what one hears in these families at all. 
A pretty deal of mischief I might have made in 
my day, if I hadn't known better. But how 
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about the lection," she continued, thinking it 
prudent to turn the conversation ; " when is it 
tober 

" Don't know, Mary, but the master is out a 
good deal about it. The day they name them, 
I think they call it, is to be soon, and we're all 
agoing with ribbons, and master's to speak, and 
they say Mr. Wymerly has no chance at all." 

" I hope not," replied Mary ; " a pretty deal 
of mischief he's been doing here. There he's 
taken up that Mrs. Rigby and her worthless 
brat, and left poor old Wilson to starve ; but 
he won't be here long, that I can see for certain 
sure." 

" What I the gal who set the stack afire V* 
said Mrs. Cleaver. 
The very one." 

Impudent hussey I the place for her would 
be the gaol where her father is," said Mrs. 
Cleaver. 

"Ah, these are. bad times," replied Mary. 
" I wonder what we are coming to — ^but, per- 
haps, when Mr. Carlyle gets in, he'll have her 
took up, and she'll get put in." 

"There'd be some use in that," said Mrs. 
Cleaver. 

The parlour bell rang now, and Mary, going 
to answer it, on her return her guests shortly 
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after took leave. Tea was well over, and Mary 
did not like being hindered in her work. 

These were bad days for Susan Wood. Her 
father had become quite childish. It was out 
of the question for her to leave him, and John 
Rodgers had almost given up coming near her. 
Nearly all his evenings were spent at the public 
house, where he was running up a frightful 
score ; for he was* working so irregularly he 
never had money enough to pay it off; and all 
that he did get would scarcely keep him in 
decent clothing. It was a sad sight, this man, 
once the pride of the village, gradually sinking 
lower and lower, and without any reason for it. 
With that half-knowledge which is so dangerous, 
he had swallowed greedily all that Mr. Magog 
had said about strikes raising wages. He had 
begun at the wrong end, being a pleasure-loving 
man ; had spent the money to which he thought 
he had a right, before he possessed it. Drinking 
with booi^ companions was the one form of 
enjoyment open to him, and the result was that 
he was often fuddled. If in that condition he 
attempted to do his work, it was done in such 
an inferior way that one master after another 
paid him off, until it would have been difficult 
for him any longer to obtain work. The lower 
he sank the more reckless he became, and for 
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some time friends and neighbours had wondered 
what could have happened to John, he seemed 
so changed. They could not make it out. 
They thought, so accustomed were they to the 
sight of men who took too much, that there 
must be something behind, which made the 
once proud man with free quick step, slink by 
with slouched hat, and give only a surly answer, 
if he gave any, to their greetings. 

This had been going on for several weeks, and, 
at last, one evening, John was roused from a 
haJf-stupid state by a neighbour coming into the 
tap-room where he was pretty nearly always 
now to be found, and telling him that Susan 
Wood's father had died very suddenly. It was 
some time before he took it in, and when he 
did, only said in a surly tone : 

" What's that to me ?" 

" You used to be sweet on the gal," replied 
the neighbour who brought the news. " She's 
no one to stand by her now, and I thought 
you'd be sure to go after her." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind." 

"Oh, very well; good evening," and John 
was left alone. But as soon as the neighbour 
left, he did rouse himself, and calling to the 
landlord, asked how mucji he owed." 

" One pound eight and tenpence," was the 
reply ; " but there's no hurry to pay." 
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" That's lucky," said John, " for IVe nothing 
to pay it with. Look here," he continued, 
** you'll have to wait for that ; I'm going away. 
If ever I return we'll clear scores, but nobody 
knows what'U happen to me." 

" Oh, IVe no fear," said the landlord, with 
his usual oily manner, but he was taken aback, 
both by what John said, and by his manner. 
However, he let him go, and when John was 
outside the door he walked with a quicker step 
than had been his wont lately back to the low 
lodgings which he now occupied, instead of his 
former nice ones. Having arrived there, he 
went upstairs and packed up in a bag all his 
worldly goods, which now was easily done. At 
this time he possessed but five shillings in the 
world, half of it he left on the table of his room 
in part payment of his lodging, though he owed 
a great deal more, and the other half-crofvn he 
pocketed. He then slung the bag over his 
shoulder, and, descending the stairs, left the 
house without being seen. For some time he 
marched quickly away from the village, but 
then suddenly stopped, and after a minute's 
deliberation retraced his steps for some distance, 
and then struck into a by-path, which led him 
to the cottage where Susan Wood had lived 
with her father. 
• VOL. I. 13 
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. Everjrthing was quiet, the door shut, and the 
blinds pulled down in the windows. John 
stopped to listen if there was any one moving, 
but not a sound was to be heard. So he tapped 
gently at the door. There was no answer. He 
tapped louder, and at last the bedroom window 
opened, and Susan put her head out. She did 
not recognise him at first, and, seeing a man^ 
was rather frightened, for the place was lonely^ 
so she asked timidly what he wanted. 

** I've come to say good-bye," said John, in a 
low voice. 

" Oh, John, is it you ?" exclaimed Susan, in 
an entirely different tone, and only staying to 
put a few things on, she hastened down and 
undid the front door. 

John entered silently, and the two kissed 
each other as if there had never been any 
estrangement between them. 

" They told me you wouldn't come," said 
Susan, " but I thought you would. Oh, John, 
we can marry now." 

** Tm out of work, lass." 

" But you'll soon get some." 

" I'm in debt," said John, moodily. 

" Ob, but well work, and pay it off." 

There was a pause, and then John said in a 
voice hardly audible, " Th^e's worse than that." 
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" What ? oh, John 1" 

" Tin done for, Susan ; I must leave the 
place." 

*' Leave the place ! — what do you mean ?" 
' " Oh, Susan, I thought to leave without tell- 
ing you. I went a long way, but I couldn't, 
more's the fool." 

" Dear John, what do you mean ?" 

" I did it, Susan, and now get me hanged." 

" Did what ?" asked Susan ; " what can you 
mean V 

John's only reply was to let his hands fall on 
the table, to bury his head in them, and to sob 
like a child. 

Susan was very much frightened, but, like 
most women, her courage rose with the danger 
there appeared to be to John, the one being she 
loved with her whole heart, and she waited 
impatiently, until he could tell her what was 
wrong. 

At last he raised his head. 

" I was a big fool to come here,'' he began ; 
" I've been bad enough to you any how without 
this." 

" Oh, John, that's all gone." 

" No it ain't, and it never will be, may be it's 
just beginning ; suppose they took me up, and 

13—2 
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1 had to swing for it — ^you must have nothing 
to do with me. 111 just disgrace ye." 

" I wish you would tell me what you're 
driving at," said Susan, beginning to cry ; "it's 
very hard on you to go on like this, a frighten- 
ing one all for nothing." 

" Nothing ! You shall see it's diflferent enough 
from that. Well, then, if I must say, I set that 
stack on fire." 

" You, John !" exclaimed Susan. 

** Have you heard enough now ?" 

There was dead silence for some minutes be- 
tween the two, in which the only sounds heard 
were the ticking of the clock against the wall, 
and the sharp " chirp," *^ chirp," of the crickets 
running about the hearth. 

At last John rose. *' Good-bye," he faltered ; 
" youVe had enough of me now." 

" Don t go ; oh, don't go, John," exclaimed 
Susan, hurriedly. What made you do it ?" 

** Nothing ; I didn't mean to." 

*' Then they'll forgive ye." 

'* What ? Markham ! He's a hard man ; he 
thinks only of hisself ; he don't care a bit for us. " 

"Maybe the parson would speak for you," 
suggested Susan. 

" Parson's offended with me." 

'* For why ?" 
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" Refused his work." 

Susan forbore to reproax)h her lover, but she 
could not help seeing how he had been losing 
his position through his own fault, so she said, 
"But tell me how it happened, and mayhap 
we'll see some way to help." 

" Don't know how it happened," replied John. 
" It was lateish, and I got turned out of the 
public. I was going straight home, but some- 
how found myself in Markham's stackyard. 
How I got there I don't know a bit, and that's 
true as gospel, Susan. I know no more than 
your dead father how I got there, and I can't 
say more than that, and you know it was fully 
a mile outside my road. Can't think how I got 
there. I've puzzled over and over again, and 
can't make it clear noways," and John paused 
to reconsider the subject, with the vain hope of 
striking out some fresh light ; but his brain was 
none too clear after a day's hard drinking, and 
he looked up at Susan with such a vacant scared 
look as she had never seen in his face before, a 
look she remembered for many a long day after ; 
but she said, *' What did ye do then V 

"Lit my pipe." 

" What then ?" 

" Walked on. I remember lying underneath 
a tree. 1 think I must have slept. There was 
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a great noise, and I turned round, and there 
was the stack a fire. I know I felt glad some- 
how. It seemed to warm me. Sure enough it 
served Markham right. He's a hard man; a 
very hard man is he; but I've thought and 
thought, and I'm a'most sartain sure 'twas my 
match that did it." 

Susan for the moment felt immensely relieved 
by John's story. She had been in terror lest he 
should have done it out of spite to Mr. Mark- 
ham, and she saw at once there was no proof 
against John unless he had been seen. 

** But no one saw you, John ?" 

** I don't know. I saw Polly there. Suppose 
she saw me." 

** Did you speak ?" 

" How should I know ?" said John, again 
getting up. " It's no use, Susan, I feel it here" 
(pointing to his breast)., " I can't get rid of it 
night nor day ; it's driving of me mad. I must 
go right away. I should have gone afore. 
Mayhap some day you'll hear of me again, 
mayhap never." And John lifted the latch of 
the door, and went outside. 

There was a bit of garden in front of the 
cottage, where the flowers grew as they only 
grow in cottage gardens. The moon had just 
risen, and caught the head of a tall white lily, 
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one mass of purest silver. The air was soft and 
warm, and redolent with scents. Such peace 
and beauty aU around— such grief and fear in 
the two sad hearts standing in its midst 

Once outside, John's fears seemed to redouble. 
When he saw how light it was he hurried on ; 
and in answer to Susans, **You will write, 
John ?" she heard no reply. He was out of the 
gate, and soon beyond sight. It was with a 
heavy heart she re-entered the house, though 
one drop of comfort was still at the bottom of 
her cup. John must care for her still, or he 
never would have come and betrayed himself to 
her as he had done this night ; and upon this 
comfort she again slept. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



TWO LETTERS. 



The Vicar missed Lucy very much during her 
absence at Powdridge Court. He was so used 
to being able to have her with him whenever he 
wished, that even the possibility of some day of 
being obliged to do without her cheerful pre- 
sence never occurred to him ; and as day after 
day passed, and he neither heard when the 
wedding was to take place nor when Lucy was 
likely to return, he began to feel a sense of in- 
jury at the preference shown towards her present 
rather than her ordinary home. 

Like most people who lived very monotonous 
lives, Mr. Carlyle's happiness consisted in his 
feelings ; and when these were out of tune, he 
wanted some one whose voice, or manner, or the 
mere knowledge that he was first in their eyes, 
had power to restore his harmony. Uncon- 
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scioiisly to both of them, Lucy had done this for 
her brother, and now that she was away ; she 
never dreamed how njuch he missed her; nor 
could he have assigned her absence as the cause 
of his want of appetite for his solitary dinner, or 
the weariness with which he threw himself into 
his armchair, when his day's work was done, 
and there was nothing to turn the current of his 
thoughts but books, which he was too tired to 
open. 

Mr. Carlyle worked hard in his parish. He 
was a highly conscientious man, and the position 
he had undertaken he did his best to fufill to the 
uttermost of his knowledge and strength. When 
this is done, it necesiSarily brings daily contact 
with vice and misery of the most depressing 
character ; because it appears without hope of 
amendment, and is, therefore, to a man of Mr. 
Carlyle's refined nature, almost unendurably 
trying and disgusting. Working with the peo- 
ple, and for some of the lowest amongst the de- 
graded masses, he felt, with a power which no 
other experience could give him, how impossible 
it is to hope for any improvement without hold- 
ing up before them a higher ideal, and implant- 
ing the desire for its attainment ; a desire which 
shall rouse even the brutal indifference and 
careless hardness that really offer the greatest 
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obstacle to all change for the better. To such a 
man the destructive speculative philosophy of 
the present day comes as the emptiest of day- 
dreams, the saddest of nightmares. You put a 
golden cup to famishing lips, they endeavour to 
drink, and there is nothing within. That finely 
chased cup may look well enough on the philoso- 
pher's shelf, but the water that should be within, 
whereby we may live — not one drop; and we 
perish of thirst. 

"And quite right, too. You have no 
business here. Move off. There is no room for 
you here." To which there is the ever repeating 
reply, " But we are here, and what next ?" 

The ideal which Mr. Carlyle put before his 
people with utmost faithfulness was that of 
Christian endurance and the hope of Heaven. 
He firmly believed in both, and did his best to 
make them render the rugged life of many a 
weary soul smoother and more hopeful, and 
while doing so, learned daily the calming and 
ever increasing power of self-denial and self- 
sacrifice. 

It may be imagined there was little in common 
between the views held by the Vicar and Mr. 
Wymerly. The latter belonged to the newest 
school of free thought and free hope — ^a school 
which carries the world forward in spite of the 
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many blunders it continually makes, and the 
disappearance one after another of fantastic 
schemes, airy dreams, baseless fabrications put 
forth by the martyrs for the future with utmost 
faith and devotion. 

Side by side, the double set of those who suffer 
for the truth, march along, the truth of the past 
and the truth of the future. What pity each 
set of devotees are too imperfect to recognise a 
common bond and brotherhood. 

After a hard day's work among the sick and 
sorrowful, Mr. Carlyle was enjoying the sweet 
scents of his garden, when the postman brought 
him two letters. One was from Lucy, but the 
handwriting of the other was unknown to him. 
This one, of course, was opened first, therefore, 
and proved to be an invitation from Mr. 
Wymerly to dinner fof the ensuing week, when 
he expected to have staying with him their 
mutual friend Mr. Staunton. Pleasure at the 
thought of seeing again an old college friend 
overcame the Vicar s disinclination to dine with 
Mr. Wymerly, and he settled with little re- 
luctance to accept it Lucy's letter ran as 
follows ; 

" My dear Tom, — 

" I cannot think when I shall be back in 
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Nunneley. Things are very queer. I don't 
understand it, but we don t seem to be getting 
on at all. I am very happy here, nothing can 
be kinder than StaflTord is, and Lady Castleton 
quite spoils me; you will not know what to 
make of me when I return. I hope you miss 
me a very little ; I am sure my garden does. 
Did you get the peas properly staked, as T told 
you, like a dear good thing ? and I hope you 
give a little water to my most precious plants ? 
What I mean is this, I can't make Marion out 
When I first came, as you may remember, I 
wrote to you that I was sure you would be satis- 
fied if you saw Stafford and Marion together. 
I could not have believed that he would have 
taken the trouble about any one that he did for 
her, and she looked quite happy and pleased. But 
for the last ten days she has appeared to me to 
almost avoid him. Even her manner towards 
me is changed. I can't help feeling she does 
not care to talk to me, and turns me over to her 
mother. Lady Castleton is very kind and nice, 
but it is much nicer to be with, some one 
nearer my own age. The other day Marion 
looked so pale I could not help asking her whe- 
ther she were well ; she turned from me quite 
abruptly, and said, ' Quite well, thank you ; I 
can't bear being asked whether I am well.' So 
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of course I said no more to her, but I think Lady 
Castleton must have overheard me, for she re- 
marked afterwards when we were alone, that 
Marion was a little nervous just now, and it was 
best not to take any notice of her looks. Stafford 
is too busy with his election, and too tired when 
he returns at night to see this, especially as 
La(Jy Castleton is as attentive to him as if she 
were his wife. But when the election is over 
he must see it, and indeed I do wonder what it 
means. Perhaps after all you were right, and 
Marion is too young to be married to him. We 
were to have gone to London this very week, 
but Lady Castleton told me that she had been 
talking it over with Stafford, and that he had 
said he really could not leave before the election, 
so that the wedding must be postponed. But 
when I said something about this to him, I 
thought he looked annoyed, and he said some- 
thing I hardly heard, about mothers-in-law 
making themselves very busy, and he would 
prefer being let alone. So I don't know what to 
make of it, nor how long I may have to stay 
here. Do write and let me know what you 
think of all this. 

** Your affectionate, 

" Lucy. 
"P.S. I forgot to say there is going to be a 
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grand ball at Moorton Manor, to which we are 
all invited, of course you will be there too." 

After the Vicar had read this letter through, 
he was greatly disturbed : to stand by and see 
a great wrong done, was, to a man of his moral 
calibre, about as painful a thing as could happen, 
and yet what could he do more than he had 
done ? That this young girl was being forced 
into a marriage that was utterly repugnant ta 
her was plain enough, and that Lucy, his dear 
little innocent sister, should be there to help 
adorn the faggots for the sacrifice, jarred his 
nerves terribly. But Stafford was her brother 
as much as he was, and ha^ quite as much 
right to keep her as he might have to recall 
her. And then he was by no means sure that 
she would return even if he asked her, and the 
poor Vicar felt burdened overmuch with the sin 
and sorrow of life. Yet there was one bright 
beam even here. He also had received an in- 
vitation to Moorton Manor, where he had not 
been for what seemed a very long time to him, 
and where he knew, by an instinct which seldom 
errs, that Mr. Wymerly was constantly. Once 
more he should be there now, in the midst of a 
throng, able to judge for himself if there was 
any danger of what he could hardly bear to 
think of as a possibility, and yet which his 
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reason told him was only too likelj to happen. 
In the midst of hard parish work there was a 
weight at his own heart which did not conduce- 
to lighten his sense of the * woes of those with 
whom he c^me-in contact. 

After long consideration, without arriving at 
any practical result, the Vicar re-entered the 
house, and wrote his acceptance of Mr. Wymerly's 
invitation, but an answer to Lucy was deferred. 
It was getting late, ^and the weary worker 
longed for a little music from her sweet voice ; 
but she was away, and as is so often the case, 
that which we most long for is absent when it 
is tDOst wanted, and the worst burdens of life 
have to be endured alone. 

The weather was now very hot, and as far as 
possible the Vicar avoided being out in the 
middle of the day. He, therefore, on the fol- 
lowing morning started for a round of visits 
directly after his early breakfast* He was going 
to an outlying part of the village, to which the 
shortest path led across a part of the Moorton 
Manor Park, there — 

" Where the hedgeside roses blow. 
Where the little daisies grow, 
Where the winds a-maying go. 
Where the footpath rustics plod, 
Where the breeze-bowed poplars nod" 

And he felt cheered and invigorated by the 
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fresh morning air, and the loveliness of even 
every blade of grass which he brushed ^srith his 
foot in passing. This is a part of life's poetry- 
open to all, with Nature's lavish openhanded- 
ness, who covers the dreariest wastes with end- 
less shapes full of lovely curves and brilliant 
colour. 

A sudden turn in the path brought him face 
to face with about the last person he expected, 
or it must be confessed desired to meet, and 
he lifted his hat somewhat ungraciously to 
Helen Trevor, who on her side was more than 
usually pleasant in manner, and who inquired 
with apparent interest whether Lucy was yet 
returned. Perhaps influenced by remembering 
that she lived near his rose, Mr. Carlyle stopped, 
and on replying in the negative was surprised 
by Miss Trevors adding, *'Papa and I were 
wanting to see you, or perhaps if I speak most 
correctly, I should say I was much wishing to 
do so." 

" Indeed !" 

Helen was amused at his evidently great sur- 
prise, which she was in no hurry to dissipate ; 
so she said, " You wonder at seeing me out so 
early ; but really, I am driven to emulate the 
exemplary habits of those about me, in spite of 
all the vis inerticB of my natural wickedness." 
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Even the tone of this speech did not jar the 
Vicar on this lovely day, though he was not 
inclined to approve of jesting about wickedness, 
and he only said, " What is it that takes every 
one out so early T 

" The progress of the nation," replied Helen 
sententiously. 

*' In which you decline to assist ?" 

•' I should prefer assisting at the races, which 
I hear take place shortly." 

The Vicar was inclined to look grave at this, 
but with a great effort he said, ** There are 
those, I believe, who think the pre-eminence 
of England would end if her horseracing de- 
clined." 

** What nice people ! How I should like to 
know them 1" 

This was almost too much for the Vicar, so 
he said, *' But your father ; what did he want 
with me ?" 

" I am afraid you will be sadly disappointed 
when you find it was really I who wanted to see 
you ; but I will explain. I have been longing 
so terribly to go to these races, in which I have 
met with no sympathy, every one, as I said, 
only talking and thinking about high imperial 
interests. By the way, Mr. Curly le, what do 
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people mean when they talk of imperial in- 
terests ?" 

The Vicar was slightly losing patience. " I 
should have imagined every lady knew the v^e 
of them," he replied ; " imperial power seems- 
their natural inheritance." 

Helen laughed : ** Oh no, I am a born slave ; 
but I fear I bore you, so I must ask my father 
to explain it, I will not detain you long. Mr. 
Wymerly, the hero of progress, is always now at 
the Manor, and between him, Miss Moorton, and 
my father, I have no chance of any of the plea- 
sures suitable to my age, which has a very • 
, injurious effect upon my moral development. It 
is no use appealing to my mother — she thinks 
everything Miss Moorton does is perfection — so 
one day, after enduring silence a whole morning,, 
while my betters discussed morals, politics, 
theology, with the most irritating seriousness^ 
and they said a great many things that even I 
thought' were very dreadful, and which would* 
have shocked you beyond measure ; I felt they 
must be punished, and for this you will allow me 
credit ; so in the evening I inveigled my father 
into the library, and laid before him my 
grievance. My good father felt with me en- 
tirely, we laid our heads together, and this is 
our plan. One thing of which both Mr. Wy- 
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merly and Miss Moorton coraplaia is, of the 
intense dullness of what they call general society ; 
so papa and I settled we would amuse them with 
a little particular good society ; so papa has 
written a little skit, which I have here, and we 
want to know whether you will be so. very good 
as to invite us and Mr. Wymerly to your house 
some evening, and then to read it out for the 
benefit of us all ? Papa said, you read so beau- 
tifully, that if yoU' would do this, he should 
much prefer it to reading it himself, and also 
that it would be more amusing if no one knew 
by whom it was written." 

There was a great deal in this request that 
was particularly tempting to the Vicar ; and, 
alas for human nature, the prospect of having 
Miss Moorton at his house, and in her presence 
** punishing" — whatever Miss Trevor meant by 
the expression — Mr. Wymerly, made him friends 
with her at once, and produced a glow of satis- 
faction through his frame which there is no 
need to analyse. But he said, "I wish my 
sister was at home. Of course I could not read 
anything without knowing what it was before- 
hand. I should be very glad to oblige your 
father." 

Helen was watching him closely, and saw 
immediately the change that came over the ex- 
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pressioD of his face. It entirely confirmed what 
she had long suspected, and gave her a momen- 
tary feeling of compassion as she compared the 
two men, and their relative chances, but it was 
a mere passing thought, for she could about as 
little appreciate Mr. Carlyle as he could under- 
stand her. He was useful for the moment, so 
she said, ''Of course not. I have just been 
reading it through myself, and if you like you 
can take it with you, and perhaps in a day or 
two you will let us know whether you accede to 
our request." 

" I shall be very glad to do so, and if you are 
not in any hurry I hope I may be able to have 
my sister with me, and to carry out the whole 
of your plan, if you really wish it, but you must 
remember ray house is very small." 

"Your house is very charming," replied 
Helen, with a graciousness she had never shown 
towards him before. "Your garden is the 
prettiest about here, and, with your sister as 
hostess, everything we could desire. I hope 
you will not refuse us." 

f* I am sure I shall only be too happy to do 
all I can." 

Helen then gave him a small roll of paper 
and a parting smile, which was genuine, for she 
was really pleased. Here they parted, the 
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Vicar pursuing his interrupted expedition, and 
she returning to Moorton Manor to find out 
what were Cecilia's plans for the day. 

In spite of the heat no one ever trod the 
ground with lighter step than Mr. Carlyle that 
morning ; and if by the side of the dying woman 
he went to visit, the joys of earth mingled in 
his thoughts with the probable ones of Heaven, 
and increased the fervour of their description, it 
only shows how much more power the present 
has over us, than any possible future. 

On his return there was no further delay in 
writing to Lucy, and this was his reply : 

'* My dear Lucy, — 

'' I would not in any way interfere with 
your enjoyment. I am very glad you are so 
happy, but I miss you not a little, and I want 
you, if only for one day, soon, very particularly, 
as I am going to invite a few friends some 
evening, while your strawberries are in per- 
fection. Let me know if you could come. I 
do not see that there is anything further to be 
said about the principal subject of your letter. 
You know what I think about it, and everything 
you now write only confirms tny views. As I 
can do nothing, 1 will only express the wish that 
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you will not in any way assist in bringing that 
to pass which ought never to take place. 

" Your aflfectionate 

The Vicar had quite forgotten he was to read 
the MS. before deciding whether he would have 
his party. Now having written his note, he 
rang the bell and sent it to the post, where it 
would have to lie for the next six hours before it 
was forwarded. He then ate his dinner much 
more leisurely than usual ; his thoughts were 
pleasant, and he was in no hurry to turn them 
into another channel. It must be confessed that 
the rest of the afternoon was spent in planning 
how the drawing-room could be made to look its 
very best. He could not please himself at all, 
but he counted much on what Lucy could do. 
She must return. He knew she had a wonder- 
ful knack of turning things to account, and he 
unlocked a drawer in which was kept a very 
handsome silver inkstand that had been left to 
him by an old uncle. This he gave to Mary to 
clean, who wondered what the master could be 
at. She had never been asked to do so before, 
and was not well pleased at this addition to her 
work, if it was always to be used. However, 
when Miss Lucy returned she would tell her it 
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must be put away, and so she would humour 
Mr. Tom for once. 

It was evening before Mr. Tom sat down to 
decide upon the virtues of the paper intrusted 
to him, and then, he had hardly got through the 
first page when, overcome by the heat and mani- 
fold exertions of the day, the MS. dropped from 
his hand, his chin rested on his chest, and the 
Vicar was sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WOMINATION DAY. 

t 



When Marlon saw Mr. Wymerly bending over 
the carriage, he was inquiring to whom the pro- 
perty belonged which they were skirting, and 
hearing that it was a part of his political rival's^ 
To this succeeded the information of his intended 
marriage, and of course the question followed, 
who the lady was ? When Mr. Wymerly heard 
that it was a Miss Castleton, daughter of a 
Lady Castleton, he rode on for some distance 
without any further conversation between him- 
self and the occupants of the pony-chaise. 

His thoughts were busy enough. This then 
was the meaning of the apparition that had 
greatly astonished him. Now, for the first 
time, he felt fully justified to himself, for many 
were the uneasy sensations, returning again and 
again, that had tormented him about his own 
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conduct. That Lady Castletoa should be 
worldly-minded was a matter of comparative 
indifference. It was almost a virtue in a mother 
with a daughter to be established, and however 
mortifying to a penniless aspirant, it might be 
condoned by subsequent experience of life. But 
that the young lady herself should be so, was 
something altogether different ; that his Marion 
should throw him over for an old, rich man ; 
that a young inexperienced girl, whose feelings 
ought to be fresh and true, should allow them 
to be all set aside, for the sake of wealth and 
position ; that one week she should sympathise 
with his thoughts and feelings, and in a few 
more should do the same to one holding exactly 
opposite views ; that she could tell him she did 
not value riches, and then sell herself to wealth, 
was to proclaim herself the worthy daughter of 
her mother, to show herself a being it would be 
a degradation to care about or lament. As 
these and other similar thoughts passed rapidly 
through his mind, Mr. Wymerly rode on so 
quickly that he got far ahead of the pony-car- 
riage, and was only recalled to where he was 
by arriving at a four-want way, when, on look- 
ing round, nothing was to be seen of it. This 
part of the country was new to him, and being 
uncertain which road to follow, he pulled up his 
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horse and waited a few minutes for what would 
happen, but he waited in vain, the carriage did 
not reappear, so he retraced his steps, yet still 
saw nothing of it, and was just on the point of 
giving up and returning home, whdn he heard 
his name shouted out, and following the direc- 
tion of the sound, before long arrived where his 
friends were waiting for him. 

" You reminded us of John Gilpin," said Mr. 
Trevor, when Mr. Wymerly came within hail. 
" You shot past like an arrow. Did your horse 
take fright at anything ?" 

" Not the horse, I think it was the master," 
replied Mr. Wymerly, laughing. " It was very 
stupid of me to get so much in advance, but I 
will hold myself better in for the future. I hope 
you have not been waiting for me.V 

" Only a few minutes ; but I began to wonder 
where you were. It would not do to have you 
«pilt before the election." 

" Oh ! no fear of that ; I am sorry to have 
been so awkward. Where do we go next ?" 

** We have to cross the prettiest spot about 
here," said Cecilia. '' It is called ' The Waste/ 
and for all agricultural purposes deserves its 
name. It is a wild rolling heath, the possession 
of which has been a disputed point for many 
years, and whether it will ever be settled seems 
problematic." 
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"Yes," said Mr. Trevor, "It is claimed by 
Miss Moorton and by Mr. Carlyle, and was by 
their forefathers. It has in consequence been 
thrown into Chancery, where it seems likely to 
remain, but as itrhas no money value, both sides 
are contented to enjoy the pleasure of using it 
AS a kind of public land. There are various 
roads across it, and whichever way you go you 
have a fine view, and some of the most exhilar- 
ating air in England." 

A sudden turn of the road now brought "The 
Waste" full before them, and they stopped to 
inhale the delicious breeze, and to have a look 
out on the wide expanse before them. Cecilia 
would have liked to linger, but Mr. Trevor 
reminded her they had still a considerable dis- 
tance to go, and Mr. Wymerly was in far too 
restless a mood to car^ for anything but action. 
So they soon proceeded, the ponies snuflSing up 
the brisk air, and tossing their heads with 
-delight as they trotted across the wide plain 
with almost the swiftness of the swallows which 
were skimming around on every side of then). 
Mr. Wymerly 's horse again broke out into a 
<5anter, which carried him far ahead, but not out 
of sight, as the view was almost unimpeded for 
many mUes. 

Their expedition in this direction ended at a 
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very large farm held by a Mr. Summers, oiie of 
the few tenants on whom Mr. Trevor could cal- 
culate as a certain supporter of Mr. Wymerly. 

Mr. Summers was a younger son of the Bishop 
of Hazelton, and one not blessed by the paternal 
benediction. Originally destined for the Church 
with the prospect of a comfortable living before 
him, Mr. Summers, after leaving Oxford, had 
gone abroad for refreshment and recreation, 
before taking up the uneventful position of a 
country clergyman. 

The Bishop was glad to let him go, but when 
month after month passed, and Mr. Summers,, 
instead of notifying the time he might be ex- 
pected to return, only continued to ask for fresh 
remittances, the Bishop at first gave a hint that 
his return was desirable, but as no notice was- 
taken of this, it was followed by a distinct order 
to return, as no further funds would be forth- 
coming. 

Then ensued a weary correspondence, in which 
both sides endeavoured to write in accordance 
with what they mutually believed to be high 
principle, tempered by family affection rather 
than authority and obedience ; but the old story 
was once more to be repeated, there was to be- 
the separation of the new and the old, and it 
ended in Mr. Summers declining the comfortable- 
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home awaiting him, and preferring freedom of 
thought and poverty. 

This had been a sore trial to the Bishop, but 
he was a man of the world, as well as a bishop 
of a Church ; he made the best of it, allowed his 
«on to return to the Palace until some .other 
ijareer could be found for him, on the one condi- 
tion that he should keep his opinions to himself, 
and did everything he could to hasten the time 
when so unworthy a member of ^he family group 
should be placed elsewhere. 

In this he was cordially assisted by his son, 
whose position as a black sheep in the family 
was anything but agreeable; and, after many 
months of waiting, Mr. Summers eagerly ac- 
cepted the farm which the Bishop offered to 
secure for him, though perfectly ignorant of all 
knowledge appertaining to agricultural pursuits. 

However, once placed at the head of a con- 
cern upon whose wise superintendence his very 
bread depended, and liberated from the g&ne of 
the parental home, Mr. Summers threw himself 
with ardour into his adopted pursuit, and became 
so successful a farmer that, ere many years had 
passed, he was independent of paternal assist- 
ance, and not unfrequently formed the theme, in 
the Bishop's after-dinner speeches, of the value 
and importance of agricultural pursuits, and of 
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what can be done by any one who pursues the 
right method. 

It was well for Mr. Summers that there was a 
subject in common for discussion between him- 
self and his father, on the rare occasions when 
he made his appearance at the Bishop's palace, 
for it was not only upon religion that their views 
differed widely ; politics also had to be let alone. 
There was hardly one subject in that wide field 
on which they did not take exactly opposite 
sides, and hence personal intercourse between 
them became rarer every year, until Mr. 
Summers almost began to doubt his being his 
father's son, and was conscious of a feeling of 
amusement when the Bishop was mentioned in 
his presence in that connexion. 

Such was the man to whom* Mr. Wymerly was 
now introduced, and from whom he received a 
most cordial reception. Mr. Summers insisted 
on their all remaining to lunch, and meanwhile 
he took them round his farm, showed them his 
stock, his agricultural machinery, his dogs, his 
horses — all the improvements he had introduced 
into the farm — and wound up by taking them 
into a conservatory where every plant was a 
gem, and the whole display a gorgeous show. 

Ceeilia was greatly amused and interested. 
She there saw the result of personal superin- 
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tendence, and remarked with surprise how far 
inferior was the display in her own houses. 

Mr. Summers was equally amused at her sur- 
prise. He gathered a splendid bouquet for her, 
and then led the way into the dining-room^ 
where, with many apologies for the shortcomings 
of a bachelor establishment, he invited them to 
refresh themselves. 

During lunch the conversation turned on the 
approaching election, about which Mr. Summers 
was not hopeful. He told them that a strong 
reaction against the Liberal side had set in, and 
that, though he thought it most important to* 
have a candidate in that interest, and not to let 
the Tories walk over the course ; yet he felt very 
doubtful as to the result. 

The nomination-day was fixed for the follow- 
ing Tuesday, and on taking leave, Cecilia and 
Mr. Trevor asked Mr. Summers to join them at 
Moorton Hall, where Mr. Wymerly was also 
coming, with other friends, that they might all 
go together to the neighbouring town — Shere- 
dale — at whose Shire-Hall it was to take place. 

The next few days were busily spent in all the 
necessary preparations. Cecilia and Helen in- 
sisted upon Mr. Wymerly 's choosing colours 
that were becoming to wear. He was only 
pleased to let them have their way, and those 
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fixed upon were white and purple. In this part 
of the election even Helen took an interest, and 
devoted her needle to making up bows and 
rosettes. The result was most satisfactory, so 
that on the Tuesday morning, when the various 
parties arrived, there was an abundant supply 
for every one, and the cavalcade, as it passed 
along the road, attracted universal admiration. 

On arriving at Sheredale, the carriage drove 
at once to the Shire Hall, along the principal 
streets of the town, at the head of which it 
stood, a sufficiently handsome building. The 
High Street here dividing into two narrower 
ones, which ran along either side of the Hall. 

There was a large room on the second floor, 
occupying the whole width of the building, 
which formerly, when there was such'^a thing as 
country society, was used every summer and 
winter for the county balls. It was a handsome 
room, now rarely used, except under circum- 
stances similar to the present, or for an oc- 
casional public meeting of sufficient local im- 
portance to induce the neighbouring gentlemen 
to assemble there. 

On entering the room Mr. Wymerly found it 
already occupied by Mr. Carlyle and his party, 
but there was room enough for all, and most 
amusing it was, looking down upon the mass of 
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human beings who thronged the wide space 
beneath the windows. 

Cecilia was very curious to see Miss Castleton. 
The room was so full it was difficult to make 
out anyone except those in the immediate 
vicinity, and though she looked in every 
direction where she would be likely to be, yet 
she saw no one that could by any possibility be 
her. There were several ladies with Mr. Carlyle, 
but not one of them answered to the description 
of Miss Castleton. 

Her attention was, however, soon called to 
other things. Mr. Carlyle was being introduced 
to the honourable electors, after which he made 
them a short address, promising to keep old 
England from destruction by the preservation 
of things as they are — Church and State, and 
our glorious Constitution, to resist all attempts 
on the part of atheists and infidels to separate 
the former, and to preserve the latter against 
the encroachmentiS of democrats, Bed Re- 
publicans, and all sorts of mischievous in- 
novators. Here Mr. Carlyle was loudly cheered, 
mixed with a few hisses. When he could 
again be heard, he continued : 

" Not that I would object to change where it 
would be of any use, but my friends will agree 
with me that our time-honoured institutions 
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that have stood the test of all the storms" 
(Here Mr. Carlyle hesitated for words to finish 
his sentence with) "that — ^the earthquakes — 
that — overturn nations, I say, that our time- 
honoured Constitution" (tremendous cheering) 
" cannot be improved." 

A voice from the crowd : " How about the 
malt tax ?" 

" Ah, I forgot that, but it is not a part of 
the Constitution." 

Another voice : " But would you remove it ?" 

" If it can be done with safety, by all means ; 
but, gentlemen, thjB army and navy must be kept 
up. They cost a lot of money, and Without 
them where should we be ?" 

A voice called out, " He's right enough, they 
cost a deal, but why need they ?" 

Another voice : " Would you employ soldiers 
for the harvest ?" 

" No, certainly not ; that I call robbing the 
poor. I will only employ my own labourers. 
I will not take the bread out of their mouths." 
(Tremendous cheering.) 

Another voice : " But will you raise our 
wages i 

This was received with a round of laughing 
and cheering. Mr. Carlyle was rather taken 
aback by this. He was nob a hard landlord. 
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and he always gave wages equal to the highest 
in the neighbourhood ; but they had not always 
been given all in money, and this had caused 
some discontent. He now hesitated, whereupon 
there was a shout : " If we send you to parlia- 
ment, will you raise our wages ?" But he soon 
recovered his equanimity, when one of his sup- 
porters standing near remarked in an under- 
tone : '* That question cajne from the enemy. 
The men with votes who want their wages 
raised are far too few to turn the election one 
way or another." 

To get out of the difficulty, he said : " I 
will vote for the remission of all unnecessary 
taxation ; that's fair, gentlemen, and that I will 
promise to do." 

Hereupon he retired, very glad to have 
finished, and to make room for Mr. Wymerly. 

Upon Mr. Wymerly appearing, he was re- 
ceived almost in silence. He paused for a 
minute, and surveyed the mass of human heads 
beneath him. The sight was not encouraging, 
he had never addressed such a multitude before, 
and he would have been glad of some sign of 
sympathy, but there was none. So, putting the 
enlightened electors as far as he could out of 
his mind, and concentrating his thoughts upon 
what he had to say, he began to speak. 

15—2 
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He told his hearers that if he was returned he 
would devote all his powers to the work he had 
undertaken ; that he knew it was a heavy respon- 
sibility as well as a great honour to represent a 
constituency ; that he would be found steadily 
in his place in the House, giving his best atten- 
tion to the various questions that would come 
up before him ; that though he admired all that 
was good in the Constitution as much as any 
one, yet that it, like everything else, required 
as the times changed being adapted to those 
changes ; that it was just because the Liberal 
party in England had insisted upon carrying 
such necessary changes in the teeth of the 
strongest opposition — opposition headed by 
some of the greatest names — names to whom 
England owed an eternal debt of gratitude which 
she would never forget ; it was in spite of all 
these diflSiculties that our native land was tran- 
quil and happy, while the nations round her 
were suflfering all the hideous evils of revolu- 
tion, of war among themselves. At such times, 
when no man's life or property was safe, when 
the father fought on one side and the son on 
another, instead of dwelling upon our own 
freedom from such desolating miseries, and 
attributing it either to the excellence of our 
Constitution, or, as many do, to our superiority 
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as Englishmen —about which we made many 
mistakes, and only got laughed at for our con- 
ceited folly — our true wisdom lay in seeing that 
we do not come to a political deadlock ; that we 
open our sluices in time, and let our boat pass 
through into fresher waters in its onward 
passage than those it leaves behind ; and as 
the waters gradually mingle, the vessel safely 
floats, the past and the future join, our boat is 
not dashed to pieces on either side of the lock, 
and we joyfully continue our route where others 
perish. " Such, gentlemen, are my views. I 
offer myself to you as a candidate in the interests 
of progress and improvement. I pledge myself 
to no votes, but T shall be glad to answer any 
questions, with the understanding that if re- 
turned, I must be treated with entire freedom 
to vote on all occasions as I think best for your 
interests, and those of this great country." 

Mr. Wymerly spoke extremely well ; he never 
hesitated for a word, and appeared to be entirely 
master of the situation and at his ease. All 
this told upon his hearers, and when he ceased 
a ringing cheer burst forth from the multitude, 
far more enthusiastic than the one that had 
greeted Mr. Carlyle. The people liked the way 
in which he said he must be trusted, they 
understood too and were pleased with his simile 
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about the lock. The tide had turned in his 
favour. There were no questions asked, except 
by one man with an enormous blue favour od, 
who called out : ^* Would you keep the Church 
in your boat V 

To this Mr. Wymerly replied, " I am for 
perfect religious equality." 

" Hear, hear," from Mr. Summers. 

'* That means, he'd upset the Church, I 
knows," returned the former speaker, 

" I would upset nothing," continued Mr. Wy- 
merly. " A Church, above all things, cannot 
be upset by vote of Parliament. If those who 
belong to it really believe in it, it will last as 
long as that belief continues." 

After this the show of hands took place, when 
the majority was declared in favour of Mr. Wy- 
merly, and a poll was demanded on the part of 
Mr. Carlyle. The day was fixed for the follow- 
ing Thursday. 

The room now began to empty quickly, Mr. 
Carlyle's party moving off first., They had been 
at the further end of the room, and as, to leave 
it, they had to pass close by where Cecilia and 
Helen were standing, both the girls looked 
eagerly for Miss Castleton. 

To their great disappointment she evidently 
was not there, but Lucy Carlyle was, and Lady 
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Castleton. However, they only saw her in pass- 
ing, enough to bow (the crowd was too great to 
permit any stopping and talking). It was a full 
half-hour before Cecilia reached the bottom of 
the steps, where she found Mr. Summers awaiting 
her. 

He said that Mr. Trevor had asked him to see 
the ladies to their carriage, as he had gone with 
Mr. Wymerly to his committee-room, and that 
he would follow them as soon as he found he 
could be of no more use there. 

After handing the ladies into their carriage, 
Mr. Summers went to join Mr. Trevor. They 
both remained some time with Mr. Wymerly, 
and when they left he was still hard at work, as 
he laughingly remarked : " His wife would not 
; wait dinner for him, and therefore he could stay 
on. 

During the drive home Cecilia was unusually 
silent. These past weeks had been very import- 
ant ones to her. She had begun to realise the 
part that individuals play in the life of a coun- 
try. Thoughts and feelings, which before were 
vague aspirations, had now taken shape. She 
was no longer merely a rich young lady, with all 
possible amusements and pleasures within her 
grasp ; she felt herself, besides, one of a great 
nation, great from what it had done and suffered. 
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— which had to keep the place it had woa 
through the intellect, and virtue, and courage of 
its men and women. 

Helen chatted nearly the whole way back. 
The bustle and excitement had delighted her. 
She laughed at Mr. Carlyle, and praised Mr. 
Wymerly, and was overflowing with smart little 
observations about the people who had been 
there. She was so full of everything she had to 
tell that there was no need for Cecilia to do 
more than put in appropriate interjections, which 
she was much too . fond of Helen to omit ; the 
latter being quite unconscious that the conver- 
sation was not kept up equally between them. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ACROSS POWDBIDGB PARK. 

When at last Mr. Wymerly stopped work, lie 
mounted his horse and rode slowly home. He 
was rather tired, and not in the best spirits. In 
spite of the show of hands he felt very doubtful 
as to ultimate success. His experience since he 
had been in the neighbourhood was not calcu- 
lated to encourage any of those hopes with which 
he had taken possession of his cousin's estate. 
Crass igjQorance, dogged obstinacy, imperturbable 
obtuseness, were the chief qualities he had met 
with on all sides. That this weiorht of obstruc- 
tion should be ever enlightened or removed ap- 
peared to him simply impossible. Like all young 
improvers, he expected to see some result from 
work. He had not learned that the waves of 
centuries have not only to build mountains out 
of alluvial deposits, each one in itself making 
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no raark^ but that these same centuries have to 
produce a civilisation which rises as silently and 
imperceptibly. 

To-day, too, he was disappointed with him- 
self. He was quite aware that he had spoken 
much better than Mr. Carlyle, but he had not 
said half that he meant to have said, nor was he 
at all satisfied with the words he had used. He 
wanted to take the world by storm, but he felt 
it must be a very tame world that would be 
taken by such a storm as he had raised. Still, 
though thoroughly dissatisfied, he somewhat 
despised himself for the depression he felt, and 
after walking his horse some way, he put it into 
a canter to drive these thoughts away. 

The shortest way to Wharton House from 
Sheredale was through a part of Mr. Carlyle's 
park. When he reached it he again drew rein, 
and let his horse go slowly over the short turf. 
It was a delicious summer evening, and he raised 
his hat, and let the soft sweet air play round his 
head, and the reins fall on.his horse's neck. 

While doing so, and proceeding slowly, the 
horse suddenly gave a start — ^they were just 
entering a bit of copse-wood, and on turning 
round (for Mr. Wymerly was looking in the 
opposite direction), he found himself face to face 
with Marion Castleton. This apparition most 
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effectually turned his thoughts, and it would be 
difficult to say which of the two felt the most 
awkward at the first injpment. 

Mr. Wymerly's reason told him to pass on, 
but there was an expression in h^r face which 
made it impossible. Instead, he quickly dis- 
mounted, and approached her. 

" Marion I you here !" 

There was no answer, and for a few seconds 
both remained silent, too agitated to say another 
word. 

Mr. Wymerly recovered himself first, and said : 

" Is it true ? Can it be true all that I hear ?" 

Still there was no reply. Marion only grew 
paler than before. 

Mr. Wymerly watched her eagerly, and then 
said : " Your silence answers me. I will not 
intrude." And he was turning away, when 
Marion fell almost unconscious to the ground. 

To leave her thus was impossible, but without 
any appliances at hand, he could only wait till 
she came round, and while waiting he had time 
to observe how much she was changed since last 
they met at Nice. The fair young cheeks were 
no longer round, and there were dark lines 
beneath the eyes, which did not say much for 
the success of her present position. 

Mr. Wymerly 's heart softened entirely at 
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these signs of suffering, and when she a^aia 
opened her eyes, he bent over her, with a 
solicitude in his eyes which did more to restore 
her than anything else could have done. 

As she looked up, her eyes fell beneath the 
expression in his, and to his eagerly repeated 
question, '* But is it true ?" she found streng-th 
to reply. 

" This from you I who left me without even 
saying good- bye." 

As Marion believed that. Mr. Wymerly had 
never made any attempt to renew their inter- 
course since he left them suddenly at Nice, she 
felt no little hesitation as to what maidenly 
reserve would allow her to say. If he did no 
longer care for her, then all was at an end 
between them, and to please her mother she 
might as well marry Mr. Carlyle as do anything 
else. For herself, then, personal happiness was 
out of the question, and to make a martyr of 
herself for the sake of Lady Castleton would be 
a positive relief from dwelling on the possibility 
of things coming right with Mr. Wymerly. But 
then she must be quite certain such was the case. 

There had been a stormy scene between her- 
self and Lady Castleton the day before this. 
Marion positively refused to appear in public 
with Mr. Carlyle as his affianced bride ; and it 
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was only after earnest entreaty on her mother's 
part that a compromise was adopted, and she 
was left free to remain behind, Lady Castleton 
undertaking to explain her reluctance in what 
way she pleased. 

As Marion had appeared quite well during 
the day, Mr. Carlyle had found it somewhat 
difficult to credit the violent headache to which 
her absence was attributed. These headaches 
had of late become somewhat frequent, and a 
less suspicious man than Mr. Carlyle might have 
begun to wonder whether young ladies when 
engaged, were liable to so much disturbance of 
their health. 

On this occasion he was particularly annoyed ; 
he as much desired to appear with Marion as 
she did to remain away. He was in anything 
but a pleased frame of mind during the drive to 
Sheredale, in spite of all the blandishments 
lavished upon him by Lady Castleton, and Lucy 
more than ever began to regret her present posi- 
tion, and to wish herself back again with her 
brother at Nunneley. 

When Marion was left alone she determined 
to carry out the resolution she had formed of 
meeting and speaking to Mr. Wymerly. She 
said nothing about it to her mother, who she 
knew . would highly disapprove it, and Marion 
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felt this was her last chance, she might never 
have another, and whatever was the result, the 
risk should be run. She had ascertained all 
about the probable way Mr. Wymerly would 
take in returning, and had been laughed at by 
Mr. Carlyle for the interest she took in the 
movements of the enemy. So taking care to 
leave the house long before the absent party 
could by any possibility return, she made for 
that part of the Park which Mr. Wymerly 
would be likely to cross, with the result as 
above. 

" Marion,'*' replied Mr. Wymerly, " I cannot 
tell you how often I have regretted doing so, 
but you have punished me sufficiently for that 

since. 

"Punished you I" exclaimed Marion, " what 

do you mean ?" 

" Was it nothing to take no notice of all the 
letters I wrote ?'* 

"You are surely jesting, I never received 



one." 



" This is not a subject I could jest about ; I 
wrote at least half a dozen letters to you." 

" Are you speaking the truth V said Marion, 
shortly and sharply. 

Mr. Wymerly drew himself up : "I am not 
accustomed to speak anything else." 
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"Forgive me/' said Marion, "This is too 
cruel f and the tears rolled slowly down her face. 

" Do you mean to say you have never had 
any letters from me since I left Nice ?" 

" Indeed I do ; not one/' 

" You left soon after me, but you ordered your 
letters to be forwarded V 

" Yes, and they were ; but none from you/' 

"This is incomprehensible — ^you say you re- 
ceived others ?" 

" Yes ; all our other letters/' 

" Did you not think it very odd there were 
none from me ?" 

"I did not know what to think. I should 
have done so certainly, had you not gone off as 

you did; but that and your silence, and ," 

Marion hesitated. 

" And what ? For Heaven's sake speak now." 

" What mamma said made me doubt every- 
thing." 

"What did Lady Castleton dare to say?" said 
Mr. Wymerly, almost fiercely. 

Marion shrunk back, and was silent. 

"Oh Marion speak I" exclaimed Mr. Wymerly. 

" She said that when you found I was poor, 
you no longer cared for the engagement." 

" And you believed her ?" 

" No, Lawrence, I did not believe her/' His 
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Christian name escaped Marion's lips inadvert- 
ently. The sound of it made her blush deeply, 
and she would have given much to recall the 
word, for on hearing it Mr. Wymerly seized 
both her hands, and looking straight into her 
face, exclaimed, in a tone which thrilled every 
nerve in her : " You love me still ?" The next 
moment his arms were round her, she was 
pressed to his heart, and both of them forgot 
everything but the ecstasy of reunion. 

But this could not last, and as the remem- 
brance of her actual engagement rushed vividly 
into Marion's mind, she started back in terror 
at herself and her position. J^^ever until now 
had she so thoroughly realised that she was 
actually at that moment a plighted bride : she 
had drifted and been driven where she now 
was, but all the time there had been a half- 
conscious hope that the sacrifice would never 
take place. 

Her manner changed so completely that Mr. 
Wymerly 's suspicions were aroused. He waited 
to hear her speak, but he waited in vain. 
Marion, overwhelmed with grief and confusion, 
was unable to utter a word, and the silence 
continued, until with a great effort he asked, 
whether now that he was independent there 
was any other hindrance to their union ? 
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It was no use to delay, the truth must be 
told, but the sound M-as scarcely audible of the 
words of her reply. 

" Only that I am engaged to Mr. Carlyle." 

" Then it is true, and youVe been making a 
fool of me," said Mr. Wymerly in hot haste. 

" It was not I, it was mamma," exclaimed 
poor Marion in despair. 

" But you gave your consent, she could not 
do it without." 

" I never gave my consent." 

" But you allowed it," said Mr. Wymerly, 
disgusted at what he considered mere prevari- 
cation. 

" You have a right to think me very weak," 
said Marion, rousing herself to reply. " I know 
1 deserve it all. You must think me a poor 
weak creature, you can care no longer for me ; 
but there is one thing you do not know, how 
very, very miserable I have been." 

Mr. Wymerly could not doubt the truth of 
this as he looked at her ; and he answered more 
gently, though his words were bitter : 

'' But if you are engaged to Mr. Carlyle, I 
do not see what business I have to be here." 

At this Marion felt so wounded, that she only 
said : 

" Not if yoQ are contented it should be so." 

VOL. I. 16 
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" Contented I Marion, I loved you, as I never 
thought to love any one. Though poor, yet 
accustomed to leisure and ease, I would have 
slaved for you. You would have been my last 
thought at night, and my first in the naorning. 
There is no self-denial I would not have re- 
joiced in, that while still young we migHt have 
been united. I gave you my whole heart. You 
were the first I ever cared for, and would he 
the last. I am not one of those who love fifty 
times, who can give their allegiance now to one 
and then to another, as women do. You were 
my first and my last, and all this you have 
thrown away at the bidding of your mother — as 
true love as ever was offered by man to woman — 
as though it had no value beyond the rent-roll 
which accompanied it. How am I to believe 
you ever did care for it for any other reason, 
now when it would be a part only, and to you 
the least important part, of what I can offer ?" 
" You are unjust to the last degree." 
" Unjust ? that is very easily said." 
*' But it is true. I never cared for anybody's 
wealth. I did not even know whether you 
were rich or poor, I left all that to mamma. 
The only thing I cared for was your affection. 
I loathe the luxury by which I am now sur- 
rounded." 
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" Yes, and all the rich presents you receive 
and wear," said Mr. Wymerljr, looking at a very 
handsome gold chain which she had on. 

" You are most unkind and cruel," said 
Marion, taking it off and throwing it on the 
ground. " Will that satisfy you ?" 

Mr. Wymerly could not but believe that the 
feeling was genuine with which this was done, 
but he merely said : 

*' Of course it is no satisfaction to me to de- 
prive you of beautiful things." 

Marion felt indignant, and was turning away, 
but stopped and asked in a pleading tone : 

" What would you have me do ?" 

" There is only one thing you can do that 
would in any way satisfy me — be my wife." 

*' You really wish it V 

'' Do you doubt it ?" 

'^ I think you despise and disbelieve me," 
said Marion, with proud humility. 

" Marion, I love you, that is my only answer." 

" Oh ! what can I do ?" exclaimed poor Marion. 

" Break with Mr. Carlyle. If you really care 
for me, you will find the way." 

" But mamma ?*' 

** Is Lady Castleton more to you than I am ?" 
asked Mr. Wymerly, somewhat sarcastically. 

16—2 
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" You do not know how impossible she will 
make it." 

" Cannot you speak yourself to Mr. Carlyle ? 
If he has one touch of manliness in his nature, 
and you tell him the truth, you will not find it 
impossible." 

" T never now see him alone, and until the 
election is over have no chance of doing so." 

" Shall I write to Lady Castleton T 

" Oh no 1" exclaimed Marion, " that would be 
of no use." 

** Then what do you intend ? Are you here 
simply to feel your power over me and then 
leave me ?" 

" If the thing can be done I must do it, but 
how I do not know," said Marion, in a low 
voice. " Be kinder to me ; you have no idea 
what it will be. I cannot do it unless I believe, 
you wish it." 

" You should not doubt me," replied Mr. Wy- 
merly, all his suspicions returning, seeing her 
thus hesitate. " I have been true all along ; it 
is you who have to show your feelings are 
unchanged." 

Marion by this time was weary beyond de- 
scription, utt erly worn out by hopes and fears. 
She did believe what Mr. Wymerly said ; but 
at the same time she fancied he was changed 
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There wSis a sternness in his manner at times, of 
which she had not seen the slightest trace at 
Nice. It had a very discouraging effect upon 
her, and she never felt less able to put an end 
to her engagement than now when she had to 
do it. 

'* Trust me," she said ; " do not hastily mis- 
judge me." 

** But when am I to know ? * What sign will 
you give ?" 

Marion thought for a moment, and then said : 
*' You are going to the ball at Moorton Manor ?" 
" I am asked there." 

" So are we. Mr. Carlyle has promised to go 
and to take me. The next day we were to go 
to London. By that time it must be decided. 
My absence will tell you all. There is, how- 
ever, one request I make." 
'' And that ?" 

'* That you do not come to see me until we 
have left the neighbourhood. I shall have 
treated Mr. Carlyle shamefully. I should not 
wish to add what he might feel as an insult." 

*^But how am I to know where you go to 
when you leave here ?" 

" I will write from London ; will that do ?" 
" I suppose it must do ; but it is a long while 
to wait." ' 
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" Marion, tell me that you love me before we 
separate/' said Mr. Wymerly passionately. 

But there was no possibility for further vows 
or protestations, for Mr. Wymerly s horse, which 
had been growing more and more impatient at 
the long delay in reaching his stables, now began 
to prance about in such a restive manner that 
it was all Mr. Wymerly could do to jump on 
to his back and let him go on. tie soon, how- 
ever, returned, but Marion was gone. It was 
getting late, she had a long way to return, her 
strength was well-nigh exhausted. She was in 
terror at what was before her on the morrow ; 
and worst of all, Mr. Wymerly, when seen near, 
had not proved himself quite the lover of her 
imagination. 

When Lady Castleton had returned that after- 
noon, and found Marion was not in the house, 
her dismay was great. It was nearly the hour 
for dinner. Mr. Carlyle inquired impatiently 
for her. He expected she would have met him 
on his return at the door; but she was not 
there, and her mother could only hope she was 
dressing for dinner. Lucy good-naturedly was 
running upstairs to find her, but Lady Castleton 
stopped her, and said she would go herself; nor 
was she a little glad she had done so when she 
found her daughter's room empty. 
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When they sat dowa to dinner Marion was 
still absent, and Lady Castleton, with an un- 
easiness that was not feigned, informed Mr. 
Carlyle that her poor child was quite unable to 
appear ; her head, instead of getting better, had 
only become worse, and forced her to go to bed. 
At supper time in the kitchen that night at 
Powdridge Court there was not a single servant 
who did not know of Marion's absence and of 
Lady Castleton's reply. 

It was nine o'clock before Marion regained the 
house and slunk up to her bedroom like a 
criminal. She did not ring for her maid, but 
put herself to bed, too weary even to suffer. Lady 
Castleton, who, after leaving the dining-room, 
had keenly watched for her return, when satis- 
fied she was in, kept out of her way, and took 
good care not to disturb Mr. Carlyle in the com- 
fortable sleep in which she found him in the 
drawing-room ; while she made herself as plea- 
sant as she well knew how to do, to Lucy, until 
they retired for the night. 

It was long before Marion's eyes were closed 
in sleep, and when they were, her dreams were vivid 
and continuous. She fancied herself walking by 
the seaside with Mr. Wymerly, as they had often 
done ; the weather Italian, the utmost harmony 
between the two, and every thing rose-coloured 
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except that, whenever she put her foot down, 
it sank into the sand, leaving a little pool of 
water hehind. This, sometimes, was so deep as 
to cover the top of her hoot, and, even when 
that was not the case, walking thus tired her 
beyond description. 

Towards the morning, however, she fell into a 
deep sleep, from which she awoke refreshed, and 
for the moment oblivious of all that had taken 
place the preceding day ; but it was so late that 
before she was dressed there was a knock at 
the door, and a message from Mr. Carlyle, 
hoping her head was better, and that as soon 
as she could she would come to him in the 
library. 

Marion received it with trepidation not un- 
mixed with a sense of relief She felt so guilty 
that she dreaded joining the family circle ; but to 
be summoned took off a good deal of the awk- 
wardness of her reappearance ; and as she ex- 
pected to find Mr. Carlyle alone, she determined 
to take advantage of this occasion and use it for 
her future freedom. 

Hastily finishing her toilet, and fortifying her- 
self with a little of the breakfast which had 
been sent up for her, she descended, with a very 
uncertain step, the old oak stairs, crossed the 
hall, and passed into the library. ' 
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After opening the door she saw that Mr. Car- 
lyle was there, but also that he was not alone. 
Lady Castleton and Lucy were both there, as 
well as the old housekeeper, who had been in the 
family for the last thirty years, and who held 
in her hands a large box. 

All this Marion saw at a glance ; she could 
not, therefore, speak now, and the momentary 
relief was so intense that she advanced to meet 
Mr. Carlyle quite cheerfully, and in answer to 
bis inquiries her replies were so satisfactory that 
they dispelled all remaining feelings of discon- 
tent at her absence yesterday. 

"I hope I have not hurried you, my dear 
Marion," said Mr. Carlyle ; *' but I must be off 
as soon as possible to Sheredale ; and I did not 
Hke to go to-day without seeing, with my own 
eyes that you were better, nor without putting 
into your possession what I hope you will ap- 
prove and will honour me in accepting." 

At these words the housekeeper advanced, 
and handed the box to her master, who, taking 
it from her, put it on the table near which 
Marion was standing, and gave her its key. 

The box was made of oak, dark with age. I* 
was carved all over with birds and leaves, in 
high relief. The corners were bound with silver, 
the lock and hinges being of the same material. 
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A fresh plate had been let into the centre of the 
top, on which was engraved " Marion/' 

On seeing It Marion's heart had sunk to zero ; 
she guessed only too well what it was. Mr. 
Carlyle had alluded to it before, but she had 
since forgotten all about it, and when she saw 
her own name upon it she stood stupefied by 
terror and remorse. 

Mr. Carlyle, taking her hesitation for modest 
reticence, said, in his most gallant way : 

"Perhaps you will allow me to have the 
pleasure of showing you what has been in our 
family for two hundred years, and will, I hope, 
continue there as long as the name lasts." 

Unlocking the box, he took out and laid on 
the table the family jewels, which passed from 
heir to heir with the estate. 

They were magnificent. There were three 
complete sets en suite. One of diamonds, one 
of pearls, and an almost priceless one of rubies 
and diamonds mixed, besides various single 
things of great value. 

Lady Castleton's face glowed with delight, as 
one thing after another of the rich display was 
laid out before them ; and even Marion, so 
gorgeous was the effect, felt flattered by such 
an offering, and looked on with curiosity until 
it came to an end. 
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Still she did not in any way appropriate it to 
herself, somewhat to Mr. Carlyle's disappoint- 
ment, so taking up a magnificent diamond 
bracelet, he begged to be allowed to clasp it ' 
round her wrist. 

This brought Marion back to the consequences 
of permitting what she yet felt powerless to 
prevent, and promising herself to find some 
other opportunity for speaking, she mentally 
postponed it until after the election was over, 
and now reluctantly allowed the beautiful jewel 
to be placed round her arm to the delight of 
her lover, and the perfect ecstasy of Lady 
Castleton. 

It did look beautiful on her white round 
wrist, but the moment it was there she hated 
•herself for her weakness in allowing it, and felt 
a thorough contempt for her mother s pleasure. 

Soon after Mr. Carlyle left, and Marion 
escaped into the garden, while Lady Castleton 
and Lucy replaced the ornaments, the latter 
innocently thinking how pleasant it would be 
to possess at least a few of them. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. STAUNTON STAYS AT WHARTON HOUSE. 

When Mr. Wymerly found he should not ag^ain 
see Marion, he rode on quickly ; the hurry in 
which his spirits were would not allow him to 
pause for the next mile or two. This sudden 
renewal of hope in regard to Marion entirely 
threw into the background all the events of the 
day, absorbing every thought and feeling. As 
he more fully realised the part which Lady 
Castleton had played, his indignation knew no 
limit, and in proportion as he blackened her 
conduct, the fairer stood out Marion against 
the dark background. His compassion for her 
in the narrow escape she was making of losing 
him as her husband, and instead, of passing the 
rest of her days with an old man like Mr. Car- 
lyle, rose to fever heat, and he vowed to himself 
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tbat, come what would, it must be prevented ; 
the sacrifice was too great to be possible. 

The longer he thought over the difficulties 
of the present entanglement, the more deter- 
mined he was that they should be overcome, 
and the more in love he became with the sweet 
young victim of parental worldliness. He won- 
dered at his own stupidity in not having before 
fathomed the real state of the case, and more 
than ever she became to him — 

'* The fairest she that ever breathed." 

How much more to his taste was her sweet 
womanly weakness than the proud reticence^ 
and independence of Cecilia. It was true the 
latter was a thorough lady, but she was appa- 
rently absolutely indifferent to him personally ;: 
and, as far as he could see, with the single ex- 
ception of Mr. Trevor, to every one else of the^ , 
masculine gender with whom he had seen her. 
She was always seeking for information, and 
had an active intellect such as he had never 
before met with in any of the pretty girls with 
whom he had danced and played croquet ; but 
was this desirable ? Did it make her more agree- 
able, when she would seek it as willingly from 
an old as from a young man ? To this Mr. 
Wymerly replied to himself unhesitatingly. 
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*' No." When women were middle-aged it did 
not matter what they did or thought ; their in- 
terests might be in a past or a future genera- 
tion, but when they were young they should be 
contented to be young, to be interested in tbe 
present, and those who make the present time, 
which in Mr. Wymerly's view meant the young 
people of his own generation exclusively. 

Absorbed in his own thoughts, Mr. Wymerly, 
after his first gallop, let his horse hasten or 
slacken speed in accordance with ita own 
liking ; and as there were several long hills on 
the road he was going, it was nearly ten o'clock 
before he reached Wharton House. He was 
met at the door by the announcement : 

"Mr. Staunton is come, sir, and cook says 
the dinner is quite spoilt." 

Had the dinner been twice spoilt it would 
not have mattered to the master just then. He 
only smiled, and said, " Tell cook just to let us 
have something to eat. Anything will do," and 
passed on to greet his friend, who was waiting 
for him in the library, leaving the footman to 
report the master's indifference to the outraged 
cook, who declared : " It was all very well for 
the master to say ; but, for all that, visitors 
liked to have things fit to be eaten set down 
before them." 
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She would have been gratified had she known 
how cordially Mr. Staunton echoed that senti- 
ment when he and Mr. Wymerly subsequently 
sat down to dinner, and the inward determina- 
tion of the former not to make a long visit to his 
friend, if his cuisine was not better in the future. 
The friends sat talking late into the night 
about everything except the one that engrossed 
the most of Mr. Wymerly 's thoughts this 
evening. Not one of his friends was acquainted 
with his short engagement to Marion. He had 
made her acquaintance at Nice ; there the little 
drama had been, as he supposed, played out, 
and on his return to England he had never 
mentioned the subject to anyone. At this he 
now greatly rejoiced, as he felt safe from any 
curiosity as to the possible complications that 
might arise from his present position. 

The coming election was neutral ground, on 
which the character of his political rival could 
be painted in colours deriving no little brilliancy 
from the other relation in which also they were 
in opposition. 

Mr. Staunton was much amused. " I declare, 
Wymerly, instead of growing stupid down here 
in the wilds, I never knew you so magnificent 
in your eloquence before; the divinus afflatus 
speaks through your lips in a wonderful way. 
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I suppose you are practising in private for tbe 
House.'* 

Mr. Wymerly winced slightly at this remark. 
Though only said in banter, he felt there was 
some truth in it. But he laughed, for the future 
speaking more warily and with an assumed 
indifference more in harmony with Mr. Staun- 
ton's mind. 

" Of course you have some decided principles 
upon which you are going before the country," 
resumed Mr. Staunton, *'and by which you 
intend to regenerate the world, by which I mean 
England. As I am no politician, and don't care 
two straws which side is in, provided I am let 
alone, be so good as to enlighten me as to what 
I should think. How is universal love and good 
will to be obtained, so that the consummation I 
desire may be brought about ?" 

" I am afraid I am the last person in the 
world to assist you in that direction. Things 
are so bad ; the old must be swept off and the 
new take its place if there's to be any real 
improvement. With me it's war to the teeth ; 
by which I mean the utmost plain speaking. 
This, you will allow, is not very likely to pro- 
duce harmony and peace." 

*'No, by Jupiter! But do you seriously 
mean you are going in for that sort of thing ?" 
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'* I cannot see how there can be any change 
without it." 

" You then really believe we are altogether 
going to the dogs, and must begin again at the 
beginning ?" 

"We can't begin again at the beginning. 
We inherit and suffer for all the evils, the pro- 
duct of past times. They are a fearful weight 
round our necks, from which we cannot, if we 
would, free ourselves ; but we need not continue 
in the route ; we need not sanction the past by 
accepting its example ; we need not defer* to the 
wisdom of our ancestors, or receive the * expe- 
rience of older people,' to use the cant phrase, 
as that which must necessarily be our own, 
when we also arrive at what our elders would 
be pleased to call maturity, or which, in the 
plain words I would substitute for polite ones, 
should be called the time of quiescence or the 
commencement of dotage." 

" My dear fellow, I'm all attention, pray pro- 
ceed," said Mr. Staunton, with amused gravity. 

" It's no use talking to you, I know." 

" I assure you I am much interested. Each 
generation since time was, has repeated the same 
denunciations and warnings. I find it a moat 
refreshing thing to listen to them vivd voce, 
instead of seeking them in the fine old writers 
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of the times you condemu. A Kving* transla- 
tion, an incarnate young fellow at war with his 
generation, gives a reality to my studies that is 
beyond price ; so don't cut me short in a shabby 
way, but produce your strong points." 

'*I think I have afforded you amusement 
enough for to-night, considering I have a hard 
day's canvass before me to-morrow, and that I 
must return at a reasonable time in the evening, 
as I have asked Tom Carlyle and Mr. Trevor to 
meet you at dinner ; so perhaps you will excuse 
my turning-in now, and to-morrow you may 
perhaps find other allies in my gilests." 

" I should be sorry to do so. I don't like to 
have everything my own way. I came doWn 
here to learn, and should be much disappointed 
to return as ignorant as I now am. But I shall 
be pleased to see Carlyle again — a most amusing 
fellow — so terribly in earnest." 

*' IVe seen little of him. I fancy he avoids 
me, in spite of your introduction. Of the two, 
to an earnest man, I should have thought you 
were considerably the most objectionable." 

" Perhaps so ; but I have one safeguard you 
repudiate — I do not speak plain, but modify my 
language to the capacity of my hearer." 

** I suppose I may take that as a compliment," 
said Mr. Wymerly^ as he led the way upstairs. 
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It was agreed between them that Mr. Staun- 
ton should be left undisturbed the next morning 
in his pursuit of knowledge. He was accustomed 
to gather a good deal from the suggestions of 
his pillow. The charms of early rising were 
unknown to him, and worse than even a bad 
diqner would have been the necessity of break- 
fasting before his wonted time. 

The next day dawned with a cloudless sky. 
There was nothing to temper the fierce heat of 
the sun along the roads and lanes which Mr. 
Wymerly had to traverse in order to look up his 
enlightened constituents ; and though both Mr, 
Trevor and Mr. Summers joined him, and were 
of great assistance to hirp in many ways, it must 
be confessed that Mr. Wymerly, towards the 
close of the day, did not feel quite so enthusiastic 
in the cause of reform as he did on setting out 
in the morning. On the whole he had had a 
successful day, at least so his companions told 
him, but the unwelcome question would intrude, 
what was success worth among such a set of 
boors ? The one point on which he had found 
pretty nearly general interest was, whether he 
or Mr. Carlyle would do the most for the advan- 
tage of the voters- Economy in public expendi- 
ture, consequent relief of taxation, brightened 
the countenance of every one to whom they 
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were mentioned, but whein such subjects as edu- 
cation, or the possibility of restriction of drunk- 
enness by suppression of beershops and public 
houses were approached^ the farmers turned a 
deaf ear, and those a little above them thought 
things were well enough as they were. Among 
the dissenters he found a quick response to the 
separation of Church and State. They one and 
all smarted under the inferior social position 
which is the inevitable lot of outsiders^ where 
there is an Established Church ; but among the 
more liberal members belonging to that Church 
he found an equally strong objection to any 
change which should make a powerful ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy independent of State control. 
On all questions of foreign policy he found abso-* 
lute ignorance, and utter indifference. Now all 
this was very disappointing. Unless Members 
of Parliament were backed by their constituents, 
how were reforms to be carried ? and how was 
the Herculean task to be performed of enlighten- 
ing your constituents ? 

Upon some of the above-mentioned subjects 
Mr. Wymerly was not quite sure what his own 
views were. Theoretically he believed that 
pretty nearly everything as at present existing 
was wrong, but the " everlasting no" is far easier 
of acceptance that any approach to the ''eternal 
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yea," and with all his contempt for what is, Mr, 
Wymerly was sufl&ciently practical to be aware 
that mere change might simply produce worse 
evils than before ; with the additional difl&culty 
that the aftermath of change is a desire for tran- 
quillity at all costs. 

The guests were punctual, the dinner done to 
a turn, and so good a dinner that Mr. Staunton 
was quite mollified. After his late breakfast he 
had spent the greater part of the day in roaming 
about the neighbourhood. Such unusual phy- 
sical exertion had produced an equally unusual 
appetite, the gratification of which, being so ex- 
cellent, put him into a most placid condition. 
When at length the cloth was removed, and the 
silence induced by the gravity of their occupation 
was broken, Mr. Wymerly proposed, and his 
guests, one and all, gladly accepted, adjourning 
on to the terrace, where coffee and cigars were 
brought, and conversation flowed fast and free. 

Mr. Staunton, addressing Mr. Trevor, began : 
" I have been asking Wymerly how he intends 
to reform us all when he gets returned, which I 
take as a matter of course ; but he looks upon 
me as an unbeliever in all reform, and will not 
condescend to enlighten me." 

" I do not know what Mr. Carlyle will say as 
to the certainty of Mn Wymerly s return," re- 
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plied Mr. Trevor, "he is, I suppose, equally 
confident about his brother/' 

" By no means," replied the Vicar. ^* I know- 
nothing about my brother's chances. Political 
interests have never been strong in our family. 
It is quite a new development." 

" Anyhow," said Mr. Staunton, " I am bound 
in the present company to assume my host's 
success. A harmless one to both sides, as it 
cannot afiect the result ; so I trust you all will 
assist my enlightenment. It is well known that 
the value of the opinions of a man who spends 
his time over books stands at zero, as regards 
active life. I humbly accept the position, and 
ask for wisdom." 

" Your humility," replied Mr. Wymerly, " is 
touching. I have no doubt we shall all be ready 
to teach, but you will be in an equally unfortu- 
nate position in the end as now, as our nostrums 
will inevitably differ widely, and you will have 
to choose between them. This whole day I do 
not think I've heard two opinions alike." 

"Ah, we want education sadly," said the 
Vicar. " How is it possible there should be 
any unity of opinion, where ignorance is so wide- 
spread ?" 

Here Mr. Wymerly and Mr. Staunton inter- 
changed looks, and the latter said : 
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" Is there any known method of obtaining 
unity of opinion ?" 

" If people are taught what is true," replied 
the Vicar, '* they do not turn away from but 
will accept it." 

*' But if they are taught what is untrue, will 
they not be just as ready to receive it ?" said 
Mr. Staunton. 

" I think not," replied the Vicar. « Truth 
carries a power with it of its own." 

** We are entering wide waters now," said 
Mr. Trevor. ** Who shall say what is truth ? 
and what we are to teach the people ?" 

" That can be no puzzle to me," replied the 
Vicar. **When the truth has been revealed, 
we have but to teach it." 

" Yet, this revealed truth has been taught the 
multitude, as well as the Mite^ for some eighteen 
hundred years, and we still continue grossly 
ignorant, and farther from unity than ever," said 
Mr. Wymerly. 

" We want more earnestness," said the Vicar. 

"Or a new revelation," suggested Mr. 
Staunton. " Who can tell us whether we are 
to believe scientific truth or revealed truth ? The 
attempt to reconcile them is mere waste of time 
It is a greater waste of brain power than even 
that of the schoolmen." 
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" I think it has pretty nearly come to this," 
said Mr. Trevor, '' that we must make our 
choice between the two, or rather between what 
is called revelation and scientific truth. The 
alternative would not be such a bugbear, if we 
put it just revenged, scientific truths as being 
gradually revealed, and as revealing among other 
things : that what has been received as revela- 
tion will not stand the test of examined proof" 

The Vicar fidgeted on his chair. 

" Surely, Mr. Trevor, that would upset every- 
thing. What should we have left to teach as a 
guide of life, as consolation in sorrow, as hope for 
forgiveness, if we put aside as valueless the life 
of the Saviour, and the truths he taught ?" 

*'We cannot destroy truth, I believe," said 
Mr. Trevor ; " but we may greatly hinder its 
difiusion by mixing with it what it is impossible 
any longer to accept as truth." 

'* But how can you expect uneducated men, 
who live from hand to mouth, to enter into what 
you call scientific truth ? For them the message 
of the Saviour is everything. What could I say 
to them without it ?" 

" There always has been this war between the 
wise and the foolish," said Mr. Staunton ; *' but 
an educated man has no need to take the world 
into his confidence.' Surely he may sacrifice a 
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cock to iEsciilapius, without proclaiming his 
disbelief in that noble person's existence." 

" I doubt whether any one ever acted an un- 
truth without being the worse for it," said the 
Vicar. *' Truth is one and indivisible. I do 
not understand how you can separate moral and 
scientific truth.*' 

" I should say that depended on what you 
mean by moral truth/' said Mr. Staunton. " If 
we are to have any foundation for truth at all, 
it must begin with our own minds. No one 
who respects himself would endeavour to palm 
lies on his own intellect." 

*' Only on the intellect of other minds," said 
the Vicar dryly. 

'* I do not see," said Mr. St»aunton, ** that 
because I leave people alone, being neither an 
enthusiast ' nor propagandist, that I am to be 
condemned for such wholesome liberality." 

*' I do not think that is quite what you were 
advocating before," said the Vicar. **In- 
differentism is comparatively harmless in its 
eflFects upon uneducated minds, compared with 
that* produced by external conformity covering 
absolute unbelief." 

" I should have thought you would have been 
much indebted to those who were satisfied to 
hold their tongues," replied Mr. Staunton, with 
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the iDtention of turning the subject off lightly. 
" If we all said what we thought, you would be 
further off unity than ever." 

The- Vicar, however, looked very grave ; he 
had expected Mr. Wymerly to advocate atheism 
and Republicanism, and had come prepared to 
hear much that would distress him greatly ; but 
here was his old friend, Staunton, with whona he 
used to believe he had considerable agreement, 
and Mr. Trevor, a middle-aged family man, v^rho 
ought to have seen through the outrageous 
licence of thought in which young men indulge; 
as calmly accepting the worst revolutionary ideas 
as if they were true. The Vicar longed to be 
away, that he might, in the quiet of his own 
study, think over such a frightful revelation of 
the infidelity which seemed pervading the upper 
classes ; and he looked so distressed that Mr. 
Wymerly said : 

" I disagree with you there, Staunton. If we 
were all really truthfully to speak our minds, I 
think we should arrive at a result exactly the 
reverse from that which you suppose. I believe 
we should arrive at the few foundation-stones of 
any possible Unity." 

" I agree with you," said Mr. Trevor. " We 
should at least perceive Unity of Motive, through 
unlimited diversity of application. As it is, we 
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only take account of the diversity of application, 
and make the entirely gratuitous assumption 
that the intentions are both different and evil, 
where the results are found so diverse/' 

'* How can there be Unity of Motive," asked 
the Vicar, " where such different ends are 
sought ?" 

'* I admit a seeming contradiction," said Mr. 
Trevor. " The Unity to which I referred, and 
which T imagine is the same as Mr. Wymerly's, 
is a moral Unity. We all desire truth, and, 
even more unequivocally, virtue. But how these 
are to be secured will always receive an infinite 
variety of answer, in accordance with the know- 
ledge and power of insight in the minds of those 
who seek them." 

"There must always be an impassable gulf 
between those who receive a revelation and 
those who set up their own judgment in its 
stead," said the Vicar. 

" There you have just put it," said Mr. 
Staunton; "and the philosophers may make 
what they can of it. There is no getting over 
it. For my part, that is why I believe in no- 
thing. If you go in for any form of truth as 
attainable, you have to act accordingly, and to 
be hounded down by all opponents. If you say, 
as I do. 
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' Where ignorance is bliss, it's folly to be wise.' 

you can manage to slip through life pretty com- 
fortably, which is all I ask for. Fve no notion 
of making a martyr of myself for the sake of the 
improvement of the race. What is the race to 
me, as compared with my own personal comfort 
as long as I live ?" 

'* There is such a thing as a nobler love, even 
while here/' said the Vicar ; '* and the power of 
love in overcoming selfish indulgence is simply 
infinite." 

"But why should I overcome selfish indul- 
gence ?" asked Mr. Staunton. " What is pos- 
terity to me ? I am absolutely indifierent to it. 
How can we even tell that we shall have a pos- 
terity ? Suppose, before my posterity should be 
able to enjoy itself, this earth of ours has been 
swallowed up in the sun, or we have come upon 
one of those glacial periods which extinguish 
human life ; what then will have been the ad- 
vantage to myself, or others, of any enthusiasms 
I may have had the weakness to indulge in ? or 
of any amount of self-sacrifice, however heroic it 
may be called, in accordance with the prejudices 
of our education V 

" If you do not believe in another life, I see 
no answer to you," said the Vicar. 

" I think," said Mr. Trevor, " that the strong 
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desire for personal enjoyment, while it is a part 
of our nature, has been very hardly treated by 
6very nation but the Greeks. The feeling that 
it is wrong, and that its opposite, asceticism, 
must be right, is very curious. It certainly has 
caused a woful amount of vice and misery." 

" I have never yet been able to see the ad- 
vantage of making yourself and others misera- 
ble," said Mr. Wymerly. 

" I am suflSciently unregenerate to appreciate 
immensely this excellent coffee," said Mr. Staun- 
ton. "But perhaps Carlyle thinks I should 
have been a finer creature had I snuffed the 
delicate odour alone, and left the cup untasted." 

This was said with so much good-humoured 
enjoyment that even the Vicar's face relaxed. 

"The one unanswerable argument against 
making personal enjoyment the aim of life," 
said Mr. Trevor, " is that you would not get it 
by doing so. But the belief in the value of 
asceticism is, to my mind, utterly irrational, 
and a most curious chapter of human history, 
through the various forms it has taken. Not 
the least curious is one of the present philoso- 
phical forms, at which I think Mr. Staunton has 
given a hard hit. We are to exercise personal 
self-denial for the sake of the future race, while 
the immediate result to ourselves is absolute 
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deprivation, without any prospect of ever 
reaping the benefit of our self-denial. There is 
to be no future life ; our being, whatever its 
worth, ends here. Our self-sacrifice is to produce 
a sense of nobler life here^ as our one personal 
good. I entirely sympathise with those who 
would ask, ' Why should we V Catholic asceti- 
cism destroyed the body for the sake of the soul. 
Modern moral materialism destroys the life of 
the soul for the sake of its own superiority to 
enjoyment." 

" Surely," said the Vicar, " self-sacrifice is its 
own reward T 

" There I cannot agree with you," said Mr. 
Trevor. " To work hard for others, or to deny 
one's self for the sake of others, may bring a great 
reward, as well as mere disappointment, but 
either to work or to deny, without any such 
hope, appears to me not only weak, but highly 
objectionable. The desires we have for others, 
are surely allowable for ourselves. To sacrifice 
yourself for a great cause is right, because it is 
the surest way of getting it ; but to sacrifice 
yourself without some such object appears to 
me, simply, mental or moral emaciation. Unless 
you believe that in some other life the degraded 
masses will be able to rise into something really 
noble, I do not see any sufficient motive to deny 
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myself my superior pleasures, for the sake of 
their obtaining the infinitesimally small im- 
provement which is all they can get here." 

The Vicar now rose, and said he must go. 
But, before leaving, he asked the three others 
to spend the evening of the next day but one 
at his house. 

This they agreed to do. 

He also asked Mr. Trevor to bring his ladies 
with him, as his sister would be with him, and 
only too pleased if they would come. 

Mr. Trevor said they would all come ; that 
Mrs. Trevor had heard so much about the beauty 
of his sister's roses that she was impatient' to see 
them. 

As soon as Mr. Carlyle was gone, Mr. Wy- 
merly said, ** It is quite true, there is an im- 
passable gulf between his mind and, may I say, 
ours T 

" Yea, verily," answered Mr. Staunton, with 
a very near approach to a yawn. " I have been 
on my very best behaviour, but in spite of that 
he evidently thinks we are all hopelessly wrong 
in a very distressing way. But if we talk about 
realities at all, what is to be done ? I do not 
see, except to hold our tongues, as we should 
before women and children." 

" That should be no difficulty to you," said 
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Mr. Wymerly ; " you professed that capability 
before as your great superiority over me." 

" I suppose then there's something catching 
in your atmosphere/' said Mr. Staunton, " for I 
do not think I have often felt such an inclina- 
tion to speak out my mind as I have resisted 
to-day. These parsons are really intolerable. 
It is they who make men hypocrites, by letting 
them see, plainly enough, that with all their 
professed love of truth, they prefer a man who 
disbelieves, and holds his tongue, to one who 
believes what they do not, and has the courage 
to speak out. Practically they teach us that it 
is better to be a hypocrite than to make a mis- 
take in one s belief, even supposing it certain 
that it is a mistake.'' 

" I am delighted to see the effect produced on 
you," said Mr. Wymerly, laughing. " 1 say, by 
no means hold your tongue. Let us all talk it 
out, and see whether the consequences are not 
infinitely better than the stupid plan of only 
talking and listening to those with whom you 
agree. You must take into account having to 
listen also ?" 

" Oh no," said Mr. Staunton ; " you shall 
undertake that part ; it would be quite too 
much for me." 

" I must observe," said Mr. Trevor, " that I 
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never hold my tongue before ' women or 
children.' " 

'' Eh ! don't you ?" said Mr. Staunton. " Are 
you not afraid of hysterics ?" 

'' Not at all," said Mr. Trevor, as he rose, and 
took his leave. 

''That man should have been a bishop/' re- 
marked Mr. Staunton when he was alone with 
Mr. Wymerly. 

" I doubt whether he would give you a living. 
I have had a good deal of talk with him lately ; 
he's as liberal as he can be, but has some very 
strict notions of his own, and what you would 
call a wonderful prejudice in favour of a future 
life." 

" A very harmless one." 

" Aye, but he considers it a most important 
belief You laugh at the idea of working for 
the good of an unknown posterity ; but then 
you see he thinks we ought to work for pos- 
terity, and laughs at the idea of working for it 
without the belief in another life. Now I con- 
fess I think we ought to do the work, and that 
it would be a great help to our endeavours if we 
thought our work here would be only the 
beginning of a continued life and growth. I 
feel it would be very dull to lie down and turn 
only into dust, and there was an end of every- 
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thing. I don't care much for future generations, 
any more than you do. I want to be able to 
take up agam my present work, in order to have 
motive enough for continuing it here, when I 
feel discouraged, and yet I don't feel that any 
one can do anything but doubt about the whole 
question." 

Then we agree perfectly," said Mr. Staunton, 
only there is this difference between us — ^that 
you are not contented to doubt, and that I am. 
But then your week requires enthusiasm, and 
mine does not. The truth is, the whole thing* 
appears to me very much on a par with a child's 
crying for the moon. It's a question that it is 
impossible to answer, and therefore I make 
myself happy without." 
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